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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W.7 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1883) 


Ditenane HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
‘HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—--H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O., M.A., D.MUS., D.LITT. 
Hon, Secretary—CHARLES MORLEY, F.R.C.M. 
Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A. 
Bursar—E. J. N. POLKINHORNE, Hon.R.C.M. 


Telegrams: “ Initiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone: ‘‘ Kensington 3643,” 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 


THE COLLEGE offers a complete course of musical instruction to pupils of both 
sexes, both professional and amateur, by teachers of the highest eminence in all 


branches. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
A Junior Department has been established to provide for Pupils under 16 years 
whose time is also occupied by the necessities of their general education. The Tuition 
Fee is {6 6s. per Term. Entrance Fee, {1 1s. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Special Classes are also held for 
Score-reading, Musical Criticism, Opera, and Ballet. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES 


There are Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble Classes, and Pupils sufficiently 
advanced in this work are given the opportunity of putting their knowledge into 


practice at College Concerts. 
OPERATIC CLASSES 
The College possesses a Fully Equipped College Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The College enjoys a permanent Endowment Fund, from which upwards of seventy 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free musical education. There 
are also Council Exhibitions, Prizes, and other advantages, for particulars of which 


see the Syllabus. 
TERMS, FEES, etc. 

There are three terms in the year. The Tuition Fee is £12 12s. per Term. 
Entrance Fee {2 2s. Students must continue at College for at least three terms. 
Female Pupils requiring residence are accommodated at Queen Alexandra’s House, 
adjacent to the College, as far as the capacity of that Institution allows, on terms to 
be obtained from the Lady Superintendent. 


A.R.C.M. 
An examination for Certificate of Proficiency with the title of ‘‘ Associate of the 
Royal College of Music” (A.R.C.M.) is held three times a year, in December, April and 


September. Fee, £5 5s. 
[PATRONS’ FUND) 

The Royal College of Music Patrons Fund (founded by Lord Palmer, F.R.C.M.) for 
the encouragement of British Composers and Executive Artistes, and the Lord Palmer 
Fund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 
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The Royal Academy of Music, 


YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W 
INSTITUTED, 1822. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
Patrons HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
and other Members of the Royal Family 
President : H.R.H hag DUKE OF CONN AUGH1 AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
Principal: SIR JOHN B. MCEWEN, MA., DMus., LL dD. 


LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, JANUARY ‘Mth 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FROM JANUARY 1 10th 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 78 Schol: uships and Exhibitio ns for all sub rje jects. Obtainable by 
competition only and, except where the contrary is stated, both students and non- 
students are eligible 

ORCHESTRA. Under the direction of SIR HENRY J. WOOD, D.Mus., F.R.A.M 
Rehearsals, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2—5 p.m. throughout the Term. 

SPECIAL COURSES. Conducting, Opera, Art of Speech, School Music, Training of 
leachers 

ENSEMBLE CLASSES. Vocal (under the direction of ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M.) and 
Instrumental (under the direction of HERBERT WITHERS, F.R.A.M.) 

GRADUATE COURSE (G.R.S.M.Lond.). Held jointly by the Royal Academy of Musi 
and the Royal College of Music 

DIPLOMA IN TEACHING SCHOOI MUSIC. Successful candidates are created 
‘Diplémé(e) in School Music Teaching, Royal Academy of Music ’’ and have the 
exclusive right to append the words, ‘‘ Dipl. School Music, R.A.M.” to their names 

JUNIOR SCHOOL. Special curriculum for pupils under 16 years of age 

L,.R.A.M. Examinations during the Summer, Christmas and Easter Vacations. Last day 
of entry for April Examination, 14th February, or with late fee (5/—) 28th February 

PROSPECTUSES, Entry Forms and all further information from 

GURNEY PARROTT, Secretary. 


THE a BOARD THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
Che Bonal Schools PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


96, Wimpole Street, London, W. 1. 
of Music. ondon. For instruction under his teachers, and 


under his supervision, on the lines laid down 


in ‘‘Act of Touch,” ‘First Principles of 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC Pianoforte Playing,’’ ‘‘ Some Commentaries,” 
Patzon—His Majesty the Kin Relaxation Studies,”’ Child’s First Steps,”’ 
President —H_R.H. The Prince of Wales, “Forearm Rotation,” “ Musical Interpre- 
tation,”’ ‘‘ Pianist’s First Music Making,’’ 
WRITTEN AND PRACTICAL EXAMINA~ “Method in Teaching,” The “Slur.” 
TIONS in all Grades throughout Great Britain Epitome, “ The Visible and Invisible,” &c. 
and Ireland three times a year—March-April, f a ° 
June-July and November-December. For Open to Professionals and Amateurs 
dates of entry, see current Syllabus. Facilities and also to Children. 
are offered for the separate examination The staff consists of 41 Professors of great 
of candidates in Keyboard Instruments, experience and platform reputation, all 
Stringed Instruments and Singing. trained by the Founder. g 
ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held Complete One-Year Training Course 
each year in March-April, June-July and for Teachers 


November-December. For full particulars 
see special Elocution Syllabus. 
The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, 


(Accepted by Registration Council.) 
Comprises Lecture Lessons by the Founder 
and others in Psychology, Piano Teaching, 


tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two 
or three years. Aural Training, Child-teaching, Singing- 

tin tm class management. These lectures are also 

and in Elocution, Entry Forms, &c., obtainable post OPEN To NON-STUDENTS. 
free from :— L. U. MACKLIN, M A., 
Secretary, For further particulars write— 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. Miss ELSIE NEVILLE, Secretary. 
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PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, 5S.W.7 
(INCORPORATED BY ROVAL CHARTER, 1888) 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Patrons { HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O., M.A., D.MUS., D.LATT. 
Hon. Secretary—CHARLES MORLEY, F.R.CM. 
Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A. 
Bursar—E. J. N. POLKINHORNE, Hon.R.C.M. 


Telegrams: “ Initiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone: ‘ Kensington 3643.” 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE COLLEGE offers a complete course of musical instruction to _—_ of both 
sexes, both professional and amateur, by teachers of the highest ence in all 


branches. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
A Junior Department has been established to provide for Pupils under 16 years 
whose e is also occupied by the necessities of their general education. The Tuition 
Fee is £6 6s. pet Term. Entrance Fee, {1 1s. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 


Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Special Classes are also held for 
Score-reading, Musical Criticism, Opera, and Ballet. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES 
There are Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble Classes, and Pupils sufficiently 
advanced in this work are given the opportunity of putting their knowledge into 


practice at College Concerts. 
OPERATIC CLASSES 
The College possesses a Fully Equipped College Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

The College enjoys a permanent Endowment Fund, from which upwards of seventy 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free musical education. There 
are also Council Exhibitions, Prizes, and other advantages, for particulars of which 


see the Syllabus. 
TERMS, FEES, etc. 

There ate three terms in the year. The Tuition Fee is £12 12s. per Term. 
Entrance Fee {2 2s. Students must continue at College for at least three terms. 
Female Pupils requiring residence are accommodated at Queen Alexandra’s House, 
adjacent to the College, as far as the capacity of that Institution allows, on terms to 
be obtained from the Lady Superintendent. 


A.R.C.M. 
An examination for Certificate of Proficiency with the title of “Associate of the 
Royal College of Music’ (A.R.C.M.) is held three times a year, in December, April avd 


September. Fee, £5 5s. 
[PATRONS’ FUND] 

The Royal College of Music Patrons Fund (founded by Lord Palmer, F.R.C.M.) for 
the encouragement of British Composers and Executive Artistes, and the Lord Palmer 
Fund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 
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The Royal Academy of Music, 


YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W.! 


INSTITUTED, 1822. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Patrons HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
and other Members of the Royal Family. 


President : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
Principal: SIR JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., D.Mus., LL.D. 


LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, JANUARY 14th 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FROM JANUARY 10th 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


78 Scholarships and Exhibitions for all subjects. 


Obtainable by 


competition only and, except where the contrary is stated, both students and non- 


students are eligible. 
ORCHESTRA. 


Under the direction of SIR HENRY J. WOOD, D.Mus., F.R.A.M. 


Rehearsals, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2—5 p.m. throughout the Term. 
SPECIAL COURSES. Conducting, Opera, Art of Speech, School Music, Training of 


Teachers. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES. Vocal (under the direction of ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M.) and 
Instrumental (under the direction of HERBERT WITHERS, F.R.A.M.). 


GRADUATE COURSE (G.R.S.M.Lond.). 
and the Royal College of Music. 


DIPLOMA IN TEACHING SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Held jointly by the Royal Academy of Music 


Successful candidates are created 


“‘ Diplémé(e) in School Music Teaching, Royal Academy of Music’’ and have the 


exclusive right to append the words, “ 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. Special curriculum for pupils under 16 years of age. 
L.R.A.M. Examinations during the Summer, Christmas and Easter Vacations. 


Dipl. School Music, R.A.M.”’ to their names. 


Last day 


of entry for April Examination, 14th February, or with late fee (5/—) 28th February. 
PROSPECTUSES, Entry Forms and all further information from 


lL. GURNEY PARROTT, Secretary. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF 


Che Ropal Fchools 
of Music, Zondon. 


(Tbe Ropal Mcademy of Music and 
Ube Royal College of Music) 

FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 
Patzon—His Majesty the King. 
President—H.R.H. The Prince of W 

WRITTEN AND PRACTICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS in all Grades throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland three times a year—March-April, 
June-July and November-December. For 
dates of entry, see curzent Syllabus. Facilities 
are offered for the separate examination 
of candidates in Keyboard Instruments, 
Stringed Instruments and Singing. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held 
each year in March-April, June-July and 
November-December. For full particulars 
see special Elocution Syllabus. 

The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two 
or three years. 

me Syllabuses for the Examinations in Music 

Elocution, Forms, &c., obtainable post 
free from :— L. H. M.A., 
14 & 15, Bediond Square, Square, London, W.0. 1. 


THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


96, Wimpole Street, London, W. 1. 


For instruction under his teachers, and 
under his supervision, on the lines laid down 
in ‘‘Act of Touch,” “First Principles of 
Pianoforte Playing,”’ ‘‘ Some Commentaries,” 
** Relaxation Studies,”’ “‘ Child’s First Steps,”’ 
“Forearm Rotation,” ‘ Musical Interpre- 
tation,” “‘ Pianist’s First Music Making,”’ 
‘Method in Teaching,” The “Slur,” 
Epitome, “ The Visible and Invisible,” &c. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs 

and also to Children. 

The staff consists of 41 Professors of great 
experience and platform reputation, all 
trained by the Founder. 


(Accepted by Registration Council.) 
Comprises Lecture Lessons by the Founder 


‘and others in Psychology, Piano Teaching, 


Aural Training, Child-teaching, Singing- 
class management. These lectures are also 
OPEN to NON-STUDENTS. 


For further particulars write— 
Miss ELSIE NEVILLE, Secretary. 
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GUILDHALL 


COMPLETE 
MUSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Inclusive fees, 


12 gns. and 
14 gus.per term 


DRAMATIC 
ART 

and Elocution, 

Gesture, Fenc- 


ing, Dancing 
and Opera 


SCHOOL ; of MUSIC 
NTER STREET. TUITION 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 
E.C.4. IN A SINGLE 
SUBJECT 
» Founded in /88O and ven. from {2 - 0-0 
by the Corporation of London per term 
Principal : 
SIR LANDON F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
G. Le L.G@. the 8 Special ‘Trate 
il. by the on Thursdays 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. and Saturdays 
Mondays and Fridays, 10.80 a.m. Under the direction of 
the ncipal and assistants. 
Amateur or Professional students may enter at any time. OVER EIGHTY 
Local and Diploma SCHOLARSHIPS 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. | AND PRIZES 
Telephones ; Central 4459. Central 9977 


The School of English Church Music 


S.P.C.K. 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


President 
His Grace The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
Chairman of the Council: 
Sir Arthur Somervell 
Director : Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson, 
Warden of the College 


THE 8.E.C.M. by of 

tration and constructive criti 

standard of church music throughout the country. 
It is never an interloper. 


presence is sought. 


THE 8S.E.C.M. seeks to raise the standard of choice 

b only music in the columns 
ts quarterly magazine 

MUSIC and in the advice it gives to its members 


privately. 


THE S.E.C.M. seeks to raise the standard of 
formance by encouragi choirs to sing well 

only the music that is within their capacity, by 

yk Goemegnane records, and by holding gather- 
ol 


HOUSE, 


Old and Rare, 


‘ul pene- 
clam to improve the 
It goes only where ite 


NGLISH CHURCH 


Musical 
Literature 


Secondhand and New 


Music of all kinds and 
Books relating to Music, 
Musicians, and Musical in- 
struments in all languages, 
Catalogues issued. Special 
Department for supplying 
Librari 


Nearly 1 ry ‘choirs are now affiliated, but there 
are many more which are not yet affiliated ; some 
because ry 4 wee not yet know of the work ‘of the 
8.E.C.M.; and others, because they cannot afford 
to add to ‘thelr subscriptions at the present een 
Will you adopt one of these choirs, or mg tok ~ 
by sending a subscription to the crtary, 

Se.CM. from whom all particulars, together with 

a short history of the movement, may be o 
without obligation ? 


H. L. A. GREEN, 


Harold Reeves 
210 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, England 


‘PHONE : GERRARD 8772 
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CROYDON PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


ELGAR FESTIVAL 


NORTH END HALL, MAY 4, 7, 9, II 


at 8 p.m. 
MAY 4 Slow Movement from Symphony No. 2 in E flat 


“THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS” 


ASTRA DESMOND STEUART WILSON 
ROY HENDERSON 


MAY 7 Overture: ‘‘Cockaigne ’’ 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Soroist: W. H. REED, M.V.o. 


Symphony No. 1 in A flat 


MAY 9 March: Pomp and Circumstance. No. 4 in G 
Serenade for Strings 


Choral Ode: THE MUSIC MAKERS” 


Sonorst: MURIEL BRUNSKILL 
Variations on an Original Theme ENIGMA 
Choral Songs “‘ From the Bavarian Highlands "’ 


MAY II Meditation from “ The Light of Life ’’ 
“THE KINGDOM” 


ISOBEL BAILLIE MARY JARRED 
PERCY MANCHESTER HAROLD WILLIAMS 


Chorus of 150 Voices 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor : 
ALAN J. KIRBY 
SEASON TICKETS—FOUR CONCERTS 30/- 22/6 


THREE CONCERTS 25/- 19/- 12/6 
SINGLE TICKETS 10/- 7/6 S/- 3/6 2/6 


The whole of the receipts, without any deduction for expenses, will be used to 
endow a Bed at the Croydon General Hospital in memory of Sir Edward Elgar 


Full particulars from the Hon. Sec. : 
10, Mulgrave Road, Croydon (Telephone: Croydon 1512) 
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ESSAYS IN MUSICAL ANALYSIS. 
By Prof. DonaLp Tovey 
VolsI. & I1: The Symphonies. Each 10/6 net 

These two volumes are the first of 
Prof. Tovey’s programme notes originally 
written for the Reid Orchestral Concerts 
in Edinburgh. 

This valuable publication forms the 
complete collection of the Professor's notes 
and will be comprised of five volumes, and 
a Glossary and Index will be published 
separately as a sixth volume. 

Vol. I & IT deal with the Symphonies ; Vol. IIT 
with Concertos; Vol. IV with Illustrative Music; 
and Vol. V with Vocal Music. 


MODERN HARMONY 


An Elementary Analysis. By HILDA ANDREWS. 

Price 2/6 net. 
This little book, which presents an “ exceedingly 
complex subject to the uninitiated musician in as 
short and uncontroversial a way as possible” will 
undoubtedly solve most of the problems confronting 
the layman. It is copiously illustrated with musical 
examples. 


0x FORD [JNIVERSITY P RE 


36, Soho Sq. Oxford Street 


THE PACHMANN EDITION OF 


CHOPIN 


With the authentic fingering 
and phrasing of 


VLADIMIR de PACHMANN 


transcribed and with notes by 
MARGUERITE de PACHMANN-LABORI 


ETUDES, Op. 10 


No. lin C 1 
» SinE 1 6 
» 4in C sharp minor 1 6 
» 5Sin G flat as 1 6 
» minor .. 1 
» ll in E flat os 1 6 
» 12 in C minor .. 1 6 

ETUDES, Op. 25 
No. 1 in A flat ee a 6 

2in F minor .. 1 6 
o SMH. ss ee 1 6 
» Sir Eminor .. 2 - 
» 6in G sharp minor 1 6 
» 8in D flat so 6 
» 9in G flat i 1 6 
» Aminor .. 

Op. 66 


Fantasie-Impromptu 2 


AUGENER Ltd. 


| 18, Great Marlborough Street, London, Wi | 


A Recommended Gift Book : 


VOODOOISM 
IN MUSIC 


Sir Richard 
Terry, Mus.Doc. 


A collection of entertaining and 

stimulating essays which pro- 

voked lively controversy in 

the newspapers in which they 
first appeared. 


Cr. 8vo 
Cloth, 3/6 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 


43, Newgate Street, E.C.1 


HEFFERS for 
BOOKS on MUSIC 


Our stock of books 
on ail subjects is 
very comprehensive, 
and we pay special 
attention tothe supply 
of New and Second- 
hand Books on Music. 
We frequently issue 
lists of the latest 
publications on Music, 
and also of our recent 
secondhand purchases. 
Are you on our Mailing 
List to receive these 
and other catalogues ? 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


ENSEMBLE MUSIC 


WRITE FOR 48-PAGE THEMATIC LIST 


STRINGS — WOOD-WIND 


*STRING QUARTET 
Op. 73 
FOR TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA and ’CELLO 
By C. Armstrong Gibbs 
Score and Parts 5/- net 
*The Daily —— he hamber Music Prize, 


OCTET 


FOR Bb CLARINET, BASSOON, HORN 
IN F, TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, ’'CELLO 
and BASS 
By Howard Ferguson 
Parts, complete, 10/- net. Min. Score, 5/- net 


QUINTET in F 
FOR FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET, HORN 
and BASSOON By Charles Wood 
Complete 4/- net 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, LTD., 295, 


tMINIATURE QUARTET 
Op 74 
FOR TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, and 'CELLO 
By C. Armstrong Gibbs 
Score and Parts, 4/- net 
tAwarded the Cobbett Prize, 1933 


TRIOLET 
In Bb 
FOR OBOE, CLARINET, and BASSOON 
By R. H. Walthew 
Score and Parts, 4/- net 


PHANTASY 


OBOE QUARTET for 
OBOE, VIOLIN, VIOLA and 'CELLO 
By Benjamin Britten 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Played by Mr. Albert Sammons and 
Mr. Gerald Moore 


Sonatina in C 


for 
Violin and Piano 
by 
Alfred M. Hale 


Price Three Shillings 


London : Novello and Company, Limited 


JUST PUBLISHED Price 28. net cash 


NIGHT COMING 
INTO A GARDEN 


Words by Music by 
Lord Alfred Douglas Alfred M. Hale 
Opus 30; No. 4 
Key : C minor Compass: C to G 


London : STAINER & BELL, Ltd., 
58, Berners Street, W.1 


Now Ready. 
“ ” 
LYRIC POEMS (3/6) 
By G. HUBI-NEWCOMBE. 
Also “ Writing Lyrics for Music Set ** (1/6) 
SIR EDWARD GERMAN (to the Authoress) : “ Your new 
book of ‘Lyric Poems’ I think delightful. Your 
nature seems to be inexhaustible, and I am sure we are all 
thankful that this should be so. I heartily congratulate 
you: I think you are wonderful.” 
From Sik EDWARD ELGAR: “ Many thacks for your 
charming volume.” 
“Mra, Hubi-Newcombe is one of the few successful lyric 
writers of the present generation.” 
THE CHANNING PRESS, Paris and London: 
8, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 


Please mention Music AND LETTERS 
when writing to Advertisers. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Musicians will be interested to know that two well-known concerns 
y interested in the production of scientific apparatus for electrical 
reproduction have, by close co-operation, evolved a range of } 
instruments for Broadcast Reception and Gramophone Reproduction, 
which retain the original atmosphere and quality to a degree not 
: generally considered possible. The apparatus has been developed 
ze along purely musical lines, and the results obtained are an achievement 
welcomed by music lovers and should be heard at the earliest 


4 opportunity. 
FS The makers invite the most searching criticism and are prepared to 
: demonstrate by appointment to those interested, who should apply to . 
The Secretary, Leander Service, 46, Gloucester Terrace, Lancaster 
Gate, W.2. Telephone Paddington 4756. : 
5 The Editha Knocker The Royal College of Organists 
School of Violin Playing, Ltd 
President : SIR 
67, FINCHLEY RD., St. JoHN’s Woop, N.W.8 
Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 3324 THE OF DIPLOMAS 
3 Students admitted for Violin, Viola’ SATURDAY, JANUARY 19th, 1935, at 3 p.m. 
2 Ensemble. Teachers’ Training Class. Admission by ticket to be had on postal applica- 
Membership open to non-Students. ngs minor 
One SCHOLARSHIP and one EXHIBITION 1005 at in the Hall of the College, Ths 
competed for ANNUALLY in NOVEMBER. uintet will be played by pupils of the Royal t 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary. Joun B. Me wen. ee eee 
SPRING TERM Commences January 14th, 1935. FREDERICK G. SHINN, 
Summer Term Commences May 6th, 1935. Hon, Secretary. 


INDEX 


is Vols. 1- 5 in Oct., 1924 issue 
6-10 in Oct., 1929 
11-15 in Jan., 1935 __e,, 


= | Copies of these numbers can be obtained 
at the usual price, 5s. 3d. by post or 
through agents, &c. 


Ready Immediately 


INTELLIGENT 
LISTENING 
TO MUSIC 


By W. W. Johnson. Do you appreciate all the great 
pve ~ sep Do you understand their music? Do 
you like modern compositions ? This book enables 


you to listen to music in all its forms with greater 
enjoyment, discernment and understanding than 


ever before. 196 pp. 
5/. net 


Order a copy. (By post 5/4) 
PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 
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ELGAR, MASTER OF MUSIC 


Tue Editor's invitation to write a few words about Elgar impels me 
to utter indiscretions which I believe to be less dangerous now than 
they would have been twenty years ago. Perhaps cowardice is the 
only motive that could have prevented me and others from uttering 
them then, for indiscretions are most valuable where they give most 
offence. I do not mean personal offence to individuals, but offence to 
fashions; and Elgar’s relation to the fashions of his day is peculiar. 
On his side it is quite simple in the all-important respect that he did 
not care two hoots for fashions, but wrote as a sincere artist, entirely 
to please himself. On the other hand the relations of fashions to 
Elgar are very complex, and will have become wholly unintelligible 
to historians a generation hence. At present, however, these trifles 
obstruct the view, as the donkey’s ears obstructed Mark Twain's 
camera when he photographed the Matterhorn. Moreover, Elgar 
suffered from a shyness which revealed itself in unexpected forms, 
and, in particular, made him avoid talking about music in the presence 
of anyone of whose capacity to understand him was not quite assured. 

At the present moment, I feel very strongly the need of inculcating 
a better and wider appreciation of Elgar’s art. To certain elements 
of his style and taste I have always been recalcitrant; and one of the 
elementary lessons that people must learn if they are to come to terms 
with anything outside the most habit-ridden contents of their own 
minds is that greatness in art is not a matter of taste at all. Nobody 
ought to say that he likes what he does not like; but it is childish to 
measure great things by one’s likes and dislikes. And by continually 
taking one’s temperature in likes and dislikes one develops no fine 
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artistic sensibilities, but merely becomes a chronic wsthetic valetudi- 
narian. I myself don’t like a Wagnerian atmosphere, and I like it 
least of all in ‘ Parsifal.’ I prefer Beethoven’s atmosphere to 
Wagner's, because the atmosphere of a man who has a profound sense 
of responsibility and whose chief sorrow has come from his failure to 
live up to it is more sympathetic to me than the atmosphere of a 
person whose axiom is that what he wants it is his duty to have and 
that the means he uses to gain it are washed away by a magic potion. 
Hence, the asceticism of the knight of the Grail and the sickness of 
Amfortas do not satisfy me as a reaction to the sanctified irresponsi- 
bility of Tristan and Isolde. For somewhat different reasons, I am 
out of sympathy with the Oxford Movement, and have a strong 
squirearchic recalcitrance against Cardinal Newman. There are 
plenty of other directions in which my natural dislikes are strong. 
But I have not the slightest intention of going through life regarding 
these reactions as valuable esthetic discoveries, and turning myself 
into the kind of ass who has discovered a vulgarity in Wagner without 
the slightest capacity to discriminate between Wagner and Meyerbeer, 
or to the more formidable type of don who combines an anti-priggish 
reaction in favour of Sullivan with a righteous indignation against 
Elgar’s Straussian panache and his Pisgah sights of popularity. It 
may be that, apart from the tune of ‘ Land of Hope and Glory,’ the 
most popular aspects of Elgar’s style are not the best. But Heaven 
be praised that the British public of to-day is capable of showing a 
popular opinion in favour of any ambitious music at all. The vulgarest 
and most noveau-riche trait in all connoisseurship is the fear of 
vulgarity. I once knew a professor of music who thought the finale 
of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony vulgar. I don’t know whether 
he thought Cherubini a great composer. Beethoven certainly did, 
and quite possibly thought Cherubini greater than himself. But there 
is such a thing as a sense of proportion in life and in art, and that 
sense has never been developed by a kind of donnish connoisseurship 
that reduces everything to a level far below the learned profession of 
catering. Nobody treats wine as frivolously as our connoisseurs treat 
their first impressions of a composer of Elgar’s calibre. In the first 
place, there is nothing that the British connoisseur hates so much as 
mastery. He scents it from afar as if it was something wrong with the 
drains, and promptly proceeds to infer that the master has not had a 
university education. Elgar’s own attitude towards our university 
musical traditions might justifiably have been one of contempt. As a 
matter of fact, it was as generous as Beethoven's attitude towards 
Cherubini. ‘The Dream of Gerontius ’ was as nearly as possible a 
failure on its first production at one of our festivals; but when it was 
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adequately produced in Germany it made a tremendous impression, 
and Richard Strauss publicly hailed Elgar as a Vorwirtsmann. After 
this triumph, Elgar had the sincere and generous humility to ask 
our English Cherubini for his candid opinion of the work, to which 
Cherubini replied that he liked ‘ the clothes better than the body.’ 
The autograph of Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius ’ has a note in words 
which I have forgotten, but which are a touching expression of the 
conviction that this was the best that the composer could ever do: 
words equivalent to Beethoven's note on his Mass in D, ‘ written from 
the heart; may it go to the heart.’ What conceivable use can there 
be in answering a genuine appeal for advice by a general condemnatiop 
of the work as superficial? It is not as if our British musicm 
academics were an immensely prosperous and popular group like the 
Victorian painters. There has been no British musical equivalent to 
Burlington House in any of its aspects. Elgar had a genuine respect 
for our sincere and idealistic English masters of music, and this was 
the recognition they gave him. 

As to Elgar’s mastery, nothing but sheer ignorance can bring it into 
question. To put the clothes before the body, his orchestration is as 
wonderful as Strauss’s would be if Strauss’s harmony were clean and 
his economy severe. That is to say, for Elgar’s purposes it is the 
most perfect orchestration conceivable. It is astoundingly subtle, 
uncannily efficient, and utterly original. I am not so sure about his 
mastery of form ; that it is masterly there is no reasonable doubt, but, 
like the form of the Cherubinis of all artistic periods, it is apt to fill 
up space with sequences on figures that are not sufficiently pregnant 
to show well under the amount of repetition forced on them. Yet I do 
not know any English compositions that are more free from 
this fault than Elgar's, except some that have definitely abandoned 
the classical forms and language. ‘ 

Our Cherubinis do not attempt to say anything about the soul of 
Elgar’s work. That is a mysterious thing that eludes analysis. One’s 
sympathies may be rather with other souls; for not every reaction of 
taste is like mere connoisseurship of wine. Between souls there is 
personal reaction on both sides even if one soul encounters the other 
only as embodied in Elgar’s Violin Concerto. If your approach to 
Elgar’s Violin Concerto is donnish and censorious the concerto will 
behave to you exactly like a shy person with a vein of irony. It will 
then suffer acutely, if you are conducting it or playing it. So will you; 
and serve you right. I am not claiming that it is a faultless work, 
nor that it represents my idea of a concerto. I prefer it to represent 
its own ideas. The Violoncello Concerto is a much less important 
work, and is much more accessible to me though (or perhaps even 
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because) it is not in the great classical forms, and therefore, amongst 
other liberties, is unencumbered with the necessity, technical or 
conscientious, for a large acreage of sequential developments. And 
Elgar’s humour is of the highest order. 


I have had to interrupt the writing of this little screed in order to 
rehearse and conduct a performance of what I believe to be Elgar’s 
greatest work, the ‘ symphonic study ’ ‘ Falstaff.’ It seems to me 
one of the immeasurably great things in music, and entirely free from 
anything that can be imputed to Elgar’s other works as faults. One 
of R. L. Stevenson’s best fables tells of a touchstone the light of which 
revealed the truth. Many other touchstones were found before the 
genuine one was produced. In each other’s light they were all dark, 
but each one showed some glow in the light of the true stone. If I 
want to understand anything in Elgar’s music to which I find myself 
recalcitrant I shall in future stand on ‘ Falstaff’ as on a mountain 
(you will see at once that the equator of a recumbent Falstaff provides 
an excellent place of observation), and shall trust in what the infinite 
charity of this work can tell me of Elgar’s meaning in other things 
This charity extends even to Prince Hal’s conversion into Henry 
the Fifth. So, I believe, did Shakespeare’s. It sheds a humorous 
light on the tub-thumping finale of the beloved ‘ Enigma ’ variations. 
(By the way, I cannot subscribe to the ‘Auld Lang Syne ’ solution of 
the enigma : the counterpoint is not nearly good enough ; the transla- 
tion into the minor is like adding ‘ barks like a dog’ to the riddle 
about the hen-pheasant ‘in order to make it harder’; and any 
composer designing a counterpoint to the melody would be practically 
certain to make it fit the bass also.) 


A report is now current that Elgar originally ended the variations 
quietly, and that this finale was forced upon Elgar by more experienced 
friends. If this is true, for Heaven’s sake let every effort be made 
to recover the original finale. There is always the possibility that 
Elgar himself may have found it inadequate; and in any case the 
present finale has enough humour to entrap the humourless. I fell 
badly into the trap myself when I first heard its solemn organ-strains 
with their facile descent into prestissimo semibreves. But we do want 
to know how Elgar rounded off the work before he was induced to put 
a brass hat on to it instead. 


Meantime, let us be thankful that popular and official recognition 
had the sense to recognise in Elgar a master, in spite of our inveterate 
prejudice against everybody who does not profess and call himself an 
amateur. 

Donautp E. Tovey. 
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Tue bibliography of any composer’s works makes dull reading, unless 
it happens that the reader knows each work as a personal possession. 
An opus list is merely a record of numbers, which may or may not 
show the order of inception or completion of the works, and indeed 
shows very little else at all by way of positive or interesting informa- 
tion. The judgment of other musicians and the taste of the public 
take no part in the construction of these ladders of dates and facts. 
Most composers, to whom the bibliographers must defer, imagine their 
longest works to be their best and most important; so those lesser 
works which the musical people love and remember, by which indeed 
the musical people are led to the consideration of the longer and 
more serious (but not always better) compositions, are relegated to the 
same size of print and the same lack of inductive commentary as the 
rest. The large and small, the known and unknown, the hackneyed 
and the obscure are treated on the same level, like prisoners in a jail. 
But, as in jails too, the bigger can still swamp the smaller, by loudly 
announcing themselves as Symphony No. 7 in A major or Concerto 
for two Violins and Strings in D minor, while the smailer have to be 
content, however important historically, with the obscurity of ‘ Two 
Romances ’ or ‘ Seven Lieder.’ 


One is led to these considerations by a perusal of the list of Elgar’s 
compositions and after it, in comparison, that of Brahms’s. Elgar's 
gives a far less mendacious view of his output and achievement than 
the other. Hidden away in the dull words of this latter catalogue are 
some of the loveliest of our musical memories, exquisite lyrical 
moments, could one but find them in the phrases ‘ Four—Five—Seven 
Songs.’ I look in vain for ‘ Feldeinsamkeit,’ or ‘ Immer Leiser,’ for 
the ‘ Sapphische Ode’ and ‘ Wir Melodien.’ Yet a full line is 
accorded to ‘ Rinaldo ’ (op. 50), a cantata for tenor solo, male chorus, 
and orchestra, which I have never seen and never heard. (Is it ever 
performed ?) 

I turn to the last volume of Grove. Here I find an imposing list, 
nearly a column in length, of the compositions of Friedrich Robert 
Volkmann (1815-1888), which reads almost as impressively as 
Brahms’s own. These must be major works indeed, if their music 
is equally high-sounding with their names. On the other hand, the 
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same volume gives no bibliography whatsoever of Wolf’s songs. I 
cannot believe that there is not a higher aggregate of music in three 
of Wolf’s songs than in all the output of Volkmann, yet bibliographi- 
cally, Wolf must retire to second place, it seems. 

The list of Elgar’s works affords the reader a far better sense of 
his musical achievement than those of most composers. The most 
impressive-looking titles do indeed mark the most impressive music. 
As the eye picks out Symphony No. 1 in A flat and Concerto in 
B minor it is quite right in skipping Six Songs with orchestra and Two 
Folk-songs (Eastern Europe), voice and orchestra. There is in truth 
little to be found that one wishes to survive in these and other 
compositions of small dimensions, for Elgar was nothing if he was not 
a writer on the symphonic scale. Was it not in this very quarterly, 
in its very first number, that Mr. George Bernard Shaw wrote that 
Elgar had put up his sign for all to read ‘ Elgar, late Beethoven 
and Co.’? What Mr. Shaw somewhat playfully suggests was a 
deliberate intention to be a composer in the grand iianner is no 
doubt partly due to the times in which Elgar was born. But it is also 
due to the natural cast of his mind. His most successful works are 
those in which he has plenty of room to move, plenty of time for 
his oratory. He does not make short and pithy speeches or pregnant 
epigrams. He makes long formal orations, which his own kind of 
whimsical waywardness keeps from ever being dull and nearly always 
from being pompous. He worked best with a large apparatus. Even 
that exquisite morsel, ‘ Dream Children’ (of which it irritates me 
always to see, printed on the cover, the title ‘ Enfantines d’un 
Réve ’! Poor Lamb—or should one say ‘ agneau ’?) is elaborate in 
its orchestration, a chip from a symphonic rock rather than a single 
precious cornelian from the beach. The songs never quite seem to 
get going before they are over. To me the problem of ‘ Salut 
d’Amour ’ is not to square it up with the symphonies and concertos 
as coming from the same mind, but that it is so successful in itself— 
a complete work in small form, which in Elgar’s output is rare. I 
have never thought it unlike Elgar except in this special particular. 
He just did not excel as a thinker of immediately expressed ideas. 
He was less a lyric poet than a playwright. There was plenty of 
poetry, of course, but the mind was inventive of a situation rather 
than a line. It could create emotional states. The Violin Concerto 
is one long interplay of emotional situations, and the poetry lies in 
the interplay rather than the musical details—than the actual lines 
that the characters are speaking, so to say. There is a considerable 
similarity between Elgar and Pinero, though the former added to 
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the latter’s excellent qualities a genuine sense of beauty. In Elgar 
there is some of the theatricalism of Pinero, but it is concerned with 
the real emotions of a sensitive man. Pinero was an observer of 
others’ hearts and lives, and not concerned so much with his own 
interests, if he had any. Elgar writes more often of himself, whatever 
his title is, than of any outside object, and even in his ‘ Falstaff ’ 
and his London town the poet is telling us his own reactions, not 
describing the living thing. Yet as a creator, he thought more in 
terms of situations than of phrases. 


I do not for a moment want to suggest that Elgar in any other 
European country would have been an operatic composer. I do not 
think he would, for immediacy of musical invention is a requisite of 
the operatic style. It is in his swiftness and precision of mood that 
Vaughan Williams is so successful in ‘ Sir John in Love.’ Elgar, 
curiously enough, had no such power of immediately crystallising 
in a small space a particular mood or emotion. I say curiously 
because although he needed a large stage, as Beerbohm Tree did, he 
was not a composer of large or long themes. The general tendency 
of his musical invention was towards short and even fragmentary 
phrases. The truth is that his musical imagination was more pro- 
ductive of musical texture than of actual musical ideas. He was not 
musically nimble-witted. Emotionally prolific, he was musically 
rather halting. That is shown by his more official productions which, 
suffering as they did from the pompous necessities of their occasions, 
were as barren musically as they could be: for of their nature they 
could take no part in the emotional background which colours all 
Elgar’s other work. A better invention would have made him a better 
Laureate, but it would not necessarily have made him a better 
composer. When he wrote trifles, he wrote them from the heart, but 
one cannot imagine Elgar taking a sheer musical interest in arranging 
folk-songs or any other tunes: when he added his own comments to 
another’s music, texture, not line, was the medium. 


For all his large output, Elgar did not pour out music in the way 
that—to gq. ‘e another example of a stately composer—Handel did. 
Elgar and Hande! had a similar dignity. It is both an English and 
German quality. Handel became English, and Elgar followed 
German models, and the two had many other German and English 
qualities in common. But of all their differences the greatest was 
this question of sheer musical invention. Music bubbled out of the 
well of Handel incessantly. He was the inventor of music par 
excellence. Elgar’s invention flows along other channels, and he 
seems to use the music to express his conceptions as a novelist uses 
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the characters in his romance of fiction, to express the author’s 
reactions to life; he does not let the plot grow out of them as 
William de Morgan did. The plot is settled and the characters play 
their roles according to the plan originally conceived. The fugal 
conception of development is entirely alien to Elgar. His best and 
most architectural choruses—‘ Praise to the Holiest ’ in ‘ Gerontius,’ 
for example—are massive schemes afore laid out, not growths from a 
seed that burgeon out into a natural pattern of foliage. 


But if Elgar was not remarkable for his thematic invention, he 
was remarkable for his use of his thematic inventions. He believed 
in his themes, and he used them with a steady persistence throughout 
his works. He stuck to his thematic guns, and made from them a 
barrage of development and recapitulation that sweeps all before its 
fire. Has any composer ever relied so much on our memory of his 
themes as Elgar has done in ‘ The Apostles ’ and ‘The Kingdom *? He 
makes them state facts where Wagner only asked his to propose a 
suggestion. The first movement of the Violin Concerto opens with a 
set of ideas as a continuous whole—a sentence which later turns out 
to be less significant in the whole than in the component parts. This 
is not phrase-making. Professor Tovey calls Schumann an epigram- 
matist, but that Elgar never was. But his First Subject in the concerto 
is a composite, not a whole, and though it is not designed for 
treatment in double counterpoint or canon (the rhythm suggests that 
it might be), it is actually composed of interchangeable units, like a 
house built of a child’s bricks. The ultimate pattern of this move- 
ment is kaleidoscopic in variety of colour and mood—it is not in 
rhythm. But its units have the unvarying quality of stones, like 
those of Durham Cathedral’s pillars, which, produced in a mass, can 
with ingenuity be made into a complexity of differing designs. 


Yet Elgar wrote in the forms of his day—it has been amply 
demonstrated. I do not think, however, that that is quite true, any 
more than I think that Stanford had the command of musical 
technique which is attributed to him. Stanford had a grand mastery 
of his own technique and of its sisters and brothers, but not of those 
other techniques which, even then, were in full growth outside his 
family. So, Elgar, choosing the forms of his time, chose only those 
that were in official favour then. He recked nothing of Debussy 
(born 1862) or Delius (born 1863),-who were only five and six years 
respectively younger than he, one of whom died before him and the 
other almost at the same time. He was oblivious of alien movements, 
whether of his own florescence or of the nationalistic movement of 
the previous fifty years. He was so far English, but he was never 
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nationalistic. He followed his own bent, which followed Strauss (born 
1864) and did not even come into contact with Schénberg (born 1874). 
The exigencies, all the difficulties of his time, press on in excuse of 
Elgar, I realise. Music in English life was even less easy then than it 
is now, though not, I think, more difficult than the next generation 
of composers will find it. But music, like the other things of life and 
the other arts, has a present, a past, and a future, and it is con- 
ceivable that Elgar, by looking back at the start, may find the future 
a difficult obstacle to overcome. However much we may say that 
Elgar was the apostle of the Edwardian age, I cannot believe that he or 
any other composer would really welcome this kind of appraisement, 
this relegation to the museum under the guise of a splendid period 
piece. Yet, in a curious way, he courted such treatment. He seems 
almost to have wanted to be the composer who ended a period rather 
than the composer who inaugurated a new period. And end a period, 
indeed, he did. He straddled across the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries like the Colossus of Rhodes. That celebrated sculpture, 
one of the reputed seven wonders of the world, was demolished by 
an earthquake in 224 B.c. There will never be another, and I doubt 
if there will for a very long time be another Elgar. He came, and 
settled, at a very curious moment in musical history, and no one 
can tell yet if he was the man for the future, the man of the past, or 
(as I believe) the man in transition from one time to the other. 
That, under our present system in England of admiring music of a 
respectable middle age, he is the man for the present, there is no 
disputing. 

Elgar, in selecting the ‘classical ' course, the course which Brahms 
followed before him, was too personal a composer to follow the set 
design in the way of an imitator. The variations in men’s clothes 
from year to year are so minute as to elude anyone but a tailor. Yet 
the aggregate of ten years’ makes a funny symbol of abnormality in 
what appears to the wearer to be the common garb of his sex and time. 
Elgar followed only the general lines of symphonic fashion, and was 
acutely alive to certain changes in the immediate mode of its treat- 
ment. This is controversy, I realise. For it is a dubious point 
whether Mr. Bernard Shaw’s sign-painting should not, even in 1920, 
have rather projected ‘ successors to Brahms, Wagner, Strauss and 
Co.’ than ‘ Beethoven and Co.’ The three characters, legitimately 
or illegitimately bred of Beethoven's flesh, appear in Elgar’s music. 
I do not believe that the historical succession is yet finally estab- 
lished. That by the way; but it is certain that Elgar took something 
from the ideas of the second, something of the method of 
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the third, something of the tradition of the first, and applied 
them all to the Beethoven ideal. It is in this particular that 
Elgar is transitional, and yet never decadent. He applied the con- 
ception of the leit-motiv to the symphonic principle, but he never 
allowed the principle to overrule the conception. His ability to think 
in fragmentary themes was, in fact, a godsend. He built his work 
architecturally from the small bricks of his first musical thoughts. He 
built them on the Wagnerian theory of leit-motiv. He never lost sight 
of the self-contained pattern-principle of Brahms. He developed his 
themes as Brahms did, on the symphonic plan, and not as Wagner 
did, on the dramatic plan. He brings them back Wagnerianly, 
importantly, because of their own significance. Yet he rounds off his 
works symphonically, after Brahms. And his orchestration, which 
is intensively individual, could not have been but for Strauss. 
Looming in the background like a heavy cloud is the shadowy figure 
of Tchaikovsky. 

Formally, the major works are impeccable if one admits the 
legitimacy of this application of the leit-motiv to the symphonic 
principles of form. Here comes in the transitional quality of the 
man. Many composers, writing under revolutionary inspiration, have 
since his day used the fragmentary phrase for a theme, have exploited 
the significance of the word (a la Gertrude Stein but, I hope, with 
more meaning) as against a repetitive sentence. That is what Elgar 
did, serving other gods. The difference between the two types, Elgar 
and the modernist, is extreme. It is as violent as green and red, and 
only the colour-blind cannot see it. But Elgar’s inspiration ran to 
short themes for his big works, and he used the fragments frag- 
mentarily, yet on a big plan. It is the ideal of the plan which (in all 
our minds) has changed. No one to-day, thinking of the themes 
of the Violin Concerto (if he could, luckily), would make of them a 
long work. Elgar did, and could. It is a great work, not in our 
post-war manner, no doubt, but we, and we alone, should be poorer 
without it. That is a very great accomplishment—he made a new 
work out of old materials, by transforming them in his mind into a 
new thing. He had the magic of creation. Without seeing far, he 
saw far enough to see how to express his mind in music—how to use 
what he knew to produce something unknown to anyone. That is 
an English characteristic in most walks of life except music. 


One part of Elgar’s indubitable creativeness is his power to produce 
musical texture on the orchestra that is always interesting. It is 
a matter of taste whether you or I like this scoring or not. There 
is no doubt that his habit, for one example out of many, of crossing 
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the phrasing of the strings with the wood-wind is highly effective, 
and that he could ‘ go on '—a faculty denied to many composers of 
more direct musical imagination. The warp and the woof of music 
are there, and in addition the tapestry is embroidered with the 
delicious skill that is now only allowed to the unknown workers of 
Gobelins. Others, of course, have skill too. This is not the only way 
to weave a texture, but it is a very good way. Elgar knew everything 
that could be done in his own day; he did not know everything that 
could be done a little later. In this, as so often, he was not right, 
but he was not wrong. He was himself. 

Having studied the works of Elgar first from the published piano 
scores when I was a boy (the public library in my ‘ home town ’ was 
well-stocked, but not with miniature scores), I feel I can appreciate 
both the line and the colour of the works. I knew the line long before 
I ever sensed the colour. There were inexplicable things in those 
piano scores : insignificant matters that seemed to make the whole of 
the speech, and yet did not in the end. The importance of the colour 
in the formal design is deeply impressed upon me by my subsequent 
hearings of the works. 

Other more eloquent pens than mine have written descriptive praise 
of Elgar’s major compositions, and with much of that praise I find 
myself in substantial agreement. But Professor Shera’s phrase, his 
‘ extraordinary versatility,’ seems to me almost the very opposite of 
the truth. Undoubtedly Elgar turned his hand to many forms and 
shapes of music, but in musical invention he cannot be compared with, 
for example, Vaughan Williams. The idea that Vaughan Williams 
is a composer of one mood, or of one set of colours, is surely the 
oddest legend. Compare the Sea Symphony with ‘ Flos Campi ’ ; the 
Mass in G minor with ‘ Sir John in Love,’ the Pastoral Symphony 
with the Piano Concerto, and the ‘ Five Mystical Songs’ with the 
Prelude and Fugue for organ. If ever there was a composer who 
developed his own technique and the intellectual grasp of his own 
meaning as he went on, it is Vaughan Williams. A new composer 
seems continually to be evolving as each new work arrives. 

The same development is not observable in Elgar. The main river 
of his inspiration is not fed by new tributaries of outside influences. 
He is himself from the beginning to the end. It seems almost as if 
there had been born with Elgar a store of music on which he could 
draw, music of a particular kind and pattern from which he could 
cut lengths as from a roll of carpet. The different purposes to which 
this musical texture was put throw different lights and shadows on it, 
but the background is the same. There is endless instrumental 
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resourcefulness, but the harmonic and melodic invention runs along 
one channel with features too well known to need definition here—the 
sequences, the rising and falling phrase, the succession of chords of 
the 6th, and the rest. In his rhythms he is least versatile of all. 
There is in nearly all Elgar’s music a sense of drive, of firm intention 
to reach a goal, but it is less rhythmic than intellectual drive. The 
rhythmic pattern is not a varied one, and derives little from the many 
sources of rhythmic life that have enriched our music during the last 
fifty years. He was a master, indeed, of one kind of music, but it is 
only one kind, 

When all has been said of Elgar’s Englishness, his stateliness and 
dignity, his high idealism and noble cast of mind, his representation 
of an age of peace and prosperity, and the many other testimonies to 
his greatness, there remains yet one thing which endears his music 
to me, and which will, I believe, help it to a longer life than all its 
other virtues put together. That is the sheer emotional intensity, 
the strong personal feeling, masked often by an assumption of stern 
dignity, or an oratorical pose, that underlie the best parts of the best 
works. Here are human sorrow, human longing unsatisfied, lacrime 
rerum. To admire Elgar’s music as a kind of genre painting of the 
Edwardian age seems to me to miss the point. Behind much that 
does not seem equally admirable to all who love his music can be 
heard sometimes the voice of intense personal emotion, and it is 
to that that I for one hope to be able to listen for many years to 
come. It is this which provides the ladder for*common humanity to 
reach his self-imposed heights of utterance. 

Hvusert J. Foss. 
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WHAT HAVE WE LEARNT FROM ELGAR ? 


[This is not an article, really, but a few stray ideas set down 
without much method.—R. V. W.] 


Or course, orchestration. There is no need to labour that point, but 
it is extraordinary that people writing in admiration of his orchestra- 
tion have taken it for granted that he was not also a great choral 
writer. Such people should be taken to hear a pianoforte rehearsal of 
‘ Gerontius ’; they would then soon change their minds. 

Elgar understood how to use the voice just as well as he understood 
how to use the violin. Perhaps some of the misapprehensions about 
his choral technique come from the fact that it developed out of his 
orchestral technique. He will, for instance, at a particular place add 
the altos to the tenors to reinforce the tone and enrich the colour just 
as he might add the violas to the cellos; e.g., ‘ Gerontius ’ vocal score, 
p. 16, second and third bars of figure 35. 

After the first performance of ‘ The Kingdom’ a distinguished 
musical amateur, one of those who have not got beyond worshipping 
orthodox technique for its own sake, complained to me that the double 
choruses in that work were not really in eight parts at all. I think he 
somehow felt that he had been cheated and was inclined to ask for 
his money back. If he had known a little more he would have remem- 
bered that Bach in the ‘ Matthew Passion ’ owed him just as much 
hard cash as Elgar. Take, for example, pp. 104 and 105 from 
‘ Gerontius,’ figure 69. I am aware that this passage is for full and 
semi-chorus, but the principle is the same. 

This kind of choral technique has been used before to a certain 
extent by Wagner and even by Handel, from whom avowedly Elgar 
learnt so much, but it had never, I think, been used so consistently 
or so successfully. But to return to the orchestra. I would like to 
mention three points: (1) Orchestral daring, the outcome of an 
absolutely sure touch. For example, the counter-melody for one 
muted horn at the beginning of the A flat symphony (miniature score, 
p. 4, starting at the second bar of figure 1). I feel pretty certain 
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that if a student had brought this passage to his teacher he would 
have crossed it out and told the student that he did not know the 
elements of orchestral balance ; and yet Elgar has so placed it that it 
comes through with entire clearness. (2) Orchestral economy. We 
expect this of Debussy or Ravel, * the just enough and no more ’ kind 
of texture. Elgar’s orchestra looks and sounds so full that subtlety 
is the last thing we expect from it. Now let us take an extreme case, 
the choral climax, ‘ Praise to the MHoliest,’ from ‘ Gerontius ’ 
(part II, figure 74, vocal score, p. 111; full score, p. 150). Here one 
would expect every instrument to blaze away and that orchestral 
subtlety was out of place and that the composer would be content to 
let the instruments double the voices with perhaps a little figuration 
on the strings. Here, however, is the outline of the trumpet and 
trombone parts in this passage : — 


Ex2 Elgar Gerontius figure 
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For the first four bars the third trombone and tuba double the bass 
voice, except for a thoughtful rest in the third trombone part. After a 
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blaze for all the brass on the first bar the first and second trombones 
are silent for two bars, the voices are too high to need the heavy tone 
of trombones. In the fourth bar the trumpets leave off because the 
sopranos are high and do not need their support and the trombones are 
added to give weight to the middle parts. On the last beat of bar four 
the brass is all silent (except the fag-end of the tuba dotted minim), 
partly because the chorus is there momentarily less forcible and 
partly to give breath for another blaze on the sixth bar (note also the 
stress mark on the second beat of the fifth bar but not on the third). 

Many conductors with limited orchestral resources when dealing 
with modern works are under the painful necessity of dispensing with 
the ‘ extra’ instruments, they must either leave them out altogether 
or write them in for some other instrument. I have lately had to do 
this both with Wagner and Elgar. I have found that with Wagner 
the extra instruments could almost always be dispensed with 
altogether, with a little loss of colour it is true, but with no damage 
to the texture. But when it came to Elgar the case was quite 
different. Even in the accompaniments to choral movements there 
was hardly anything that could be left out without leaving a ‘ hole ’ 
in the texture. 


To say that a man is a great orchestrator is not, of course, to say 
that he is a great composer. What I have said above about Elgar’s 
orchestration is probably equally true of even second rate people like 
Saint-Saéns and Berlioz. The one question we have to ask is, has 
Elgar achieved beauty? This is the one thing that is vital. And this 
is the one question that Elgar commentators seem to shirk. They talk 
of his irony, his humour, his skill. There seems a general consensus 
of opinion among this class of critic to praise Elgar's ‘ Falstaff’ at 
the expense of his other works. They try to correlate music With 
literature. I rather suspect these people of not being very sure of 
their literary qualifications and therefore anxious to parade them 
rather than take them for granted. The best composer is surely he 
who has the most beautiful melodies, the finest harmony, the most 
vital rhythm and the surest sense of form. There is no other criterion. 
I lose patience with those people who try to put up Berlioz as a great 
composer because he interpreted Shakespeare, because he could give 
literary reasons for his beliefs, and do not see that a composer like 
Dvorak, a reed shaken by the wind, is far the greater man of the two 
because the wind was the divine afflatus. 

Elgar has the one thing needful, and all his philosophical, literary 
and technical excellences fall into their proper place: they are a 
means to an end. But to say that he has beauty is only half the 
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truth : he has that peculiar kind of beauty which gives us, his fellow 
countrymen, a sense of something familiar—the intimate and personal 
beauty of our own fields and lanes; not the aloof and unsympathetic 
beauty of glaciers and coral reefs and tropical forests. 


Glinka used to say that he wanted to ‘ make his own people feel at 
home.’ There are certain pieces of music which are so much a part 
of our national consciousness that we cease to criticise them. We 
know they must be good, otherwise they would not occupy the position 
they do in our hearts. We do not consciously appraise them, but 
accept them without comment as definitely belonging to us. Such 
must be the attitude of mind of a German to his best loved chorals, to 
the Wilsung theme in the ‘ Ring,’ to Schubert’s ‘An die Musik.’ 
Such is our feeling towards ‘ Fairest Isle,’ ‘ Lazarus ’ or ‘ St. Anne,’ 
and during the last thirty years certain pieces by Elgar have come to 
hold that position for many of us; such things as ‘ Nimrod’ and 
‘W.N.,’ or ‘ Softly and Gently ’ have this peculiar quality. When 
hearing such music as this we are no longer critical or analytical, but 
passively receptive. It falls to the lot of very few composers, and 
to them not often, to achieve this bond of unity with their countrymen. 
Elgar has achieved this more often than most, and be it noted, not 
when he is being deliberately ‘ popular,’ as in ‘ Land of Hope and 
Glory ’ or ‘ Cockaigne,’ but at those moments when he seems to have 
retired into the solitude of his own sanctuary. 

I suppose one may say that when one has cribbed from a composer 
one has learnt from him. Certainly many of my generation and of the 
next below me have learnt much from Elgar in that way. I am 
astonished, if I may be allowed a personal explanation, to find on 
looking back on my own earlier works how much I cribbed from him, 
probably when I thought I was being most original. 

Now a crib is not merely an accidental similarity of outline; thus 
I do not consider that the opening of my London Symphony is a crib 
from the beginning of ‘ Gerontius,’ part 2; indeed, my friends assure 
me that it is, as a matter of fact, a compound of Debussy’s ‘ La Mer ’ 
and Charpentier’s ‘Louise.’ Real cribbing takes place when one com- 
poser thinks with the mind of another even when there is no 
mechanical similarity of phrase. When, as often happens, this 
vicarious thinking does lead to similarity of phrase the offence is, I 
think, more venial. In that case one is so impressed by a certain 
passage in another composer that it becomes part of oneself. 


Professor Dent points out that Schubert was influenced by 
Beethoven, not so much generally as from particular examples. He 
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instances the ‘ Death and the Maiden ’ tune as being influenced by 
the slow movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

If I may again be personal, I find that the Elgar phrase which 
influenced me most was ‘ Thou art Calling me’ in ‘ Gerontius ’ 
(vocal score, p. 7, fifth bar of figure 22), not so much perhaps in its 
original form as when it comes later on in combination with another 
theme (e.g., p. 19, figure 37). For proof of this see ‘ Sea Symphony ’ 
(vocal score, p. 84, nine bars before letter B) and ‘ London 
Symphony ' (full score, p. 16, letter H). 


I expect that most of my contemporaries, if they were to look into 
their early works, would have similar confessions to make. 

Closely connected with the above is another question: From whom 
did Elgar himself derive? We can, I think, learn much from this. I 
need hardly, I suppose, premise that every artist derives from those 
before him. No composer appears absolutely new out of the welkin ; 
indeed when, like Schénberg, he is said to do so he is to my mind 
at once suspect. But it is a mistake to suppose that there is an 
unbroken line of great composers, one handing on the torch to the 
next ; that Mozart comes from Bach, Beethoven from Mozart, Wagner 
from Beethoven and so on. ; 

There are two influences that affect all artists, great and small—the 
initial derivations of their music absorbed probably in their youthful 
and most impressionable years and the external influences that affect 
them later. It is the first of these which is especially useful to us in 
learning from Elgar. Small men are influenced by great, great by 
small. Several of us have been influenced by Elgar. By whom was 
Elgar himself influenced? 

Hubert Parry derived largely from 8. 8. Wesley, but that influence 
seems to have passed Elgar by. We must, I believe, look for the 
germs of the Elgarian idiom to the little group of organists who were 
writing small but rather charming music when Elgar was a young 
man, such as Henry Smart and John Goss. 

I suppose the opinion that Elgar could possibly have learnt anything 
from Henry Smart will produce a letter of protest signed by distin- 
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guished artists and literary men who know nothing and care less about 
the subject, followed by vapourings by Philip Page and G. B. Shaw, 
but anyone who has any knowledge of xsthetics or of musical history 
will know that this is the way that things happen. Schubert’s melodic 
inspiration can be traced to the popular dance and march composers 
popular in Vienna in his time, and Wagner’s early work is directly 
attributab!e to certain completely forgotten opera composers of his 
early years. Once again, great men learn from small, and small 
from great. 

Elgar’s career disposes of two fallacies: (1) that a great composer 
is great from the first minute that he puts pen to paper; (2) that he 
is not recognised by his contemporaries but is only discovered years 
after he was found starving in a garret. The true Elgar only appears 
with the ‘ Enigma ’ Variations written when he was nearly forty. Is 
it surprising that before that, even before ‘ Caractacus’ and ‘ King 
Olaf,’ he failed to impress those older than himself with his greatness. 
The ‘ Enigma ’ Variations brought him recognition at once. It was 
Hubert Parry who when he saw the manuscript score left his after- 
dinner armchair and rushed out in the rain to show it to Richter. 
It was Stanford who on the strength of the Variations offered Elgar 
the greatest honour it was in his power to give by recommending him 
for an honorary doctorate of Cambridge University. 

We can then dispose once for all of the nonsense written by 
certain journalists about Elgar being cold-shouldered by the great men 
they are pleased to call * academics,’ because they happened to be 
learned as well as musical I think that this false scent was started 
in Music anp Lerrers by Mr. G. B. Shaw with characteristic disregard 
of facts and Mr. Shaw received a well-deserved snub in the next 
number of the paper from Elgar himself. 


I hope it is not an impertinence to be curious about the way in which 
the mind of a great artist works. Certainly if we could know that, or 
even guess at it we should learn a lot—not that I am under the 
illusion that by analysing an artist’s method one can catch any of 
his inspiration, but I do think that one composer can, by finding out 
or guessing how another composer works, review and perhaps correct 
his own methods. 


Only the merest amateur imagines that a composer when he sets 
out to write a piece of music sits down and deliberately writes out 
bar one complete, followed by bar two complete and so on; Beethoven's 
notebooks disprove this, nor does anyone who knows think that ideas 
invariably spring from a composer’s head ‘ ready for wear,’ or that 
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there are never any lucky accidents. There is one passage in 
‘ Gerontius ’ in which I am always much intrigued to know what the 
composer’s method was. Readers will remember that the melody of 
‘ Angel’s Farewell’ appears (126-9) twice simply and the third time 
accompanied by a counter-melody, namely the music which has 
already appeared in the chorus ‘ Lord Thou hast been our refuge.’ 
Greatly daring, I suggest that Elgar’s mental process was as follows : 
(1) The original melody occurs to the composer; (2) at the second 
repetition something additional in the way of a counter-subject seems 
to be indicated; (3) this counter-subject when invented seems to 
require the human voice to do it full justice; (4) it must therefore be 
supplied with words; (5) this counter-melody will not make its full 
effect unless it has already been heard separately; (6) therefore the 
episode for cherus (voeal score, p. 165, figure 12) was written after 
the invention of the ‘Angel’s Farewell.’ 

I need hardly add that this is purely imaginary and has absolutely 
no authority. 


R. Vaveuan WILviaMs. 
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there are never any lucky accidents. There is one passage in 
‘ Gerontius ’ in which I am always much intrigued to know what the 
composer's method was. Readers will remember that the melody of 
‘ Angel’s Farewell ’ appears (126-9) twice simply and the third time 
accompanied by a counter-melody, namely the music which has 
already appeared in the chorus ‘ Lord Thou hast been our refuge.’ 
Greatly daring, I suggest that Elgar’s mental process was as follows : 
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episode for cherus (vocal score, p. 165, figure 12) was written after 
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no authority. 


R. Vavenan 
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THE HUMOUR OF ELGAR 


To discuss the humour of Elgar is to discuss his originality, for 
humour is the expression of an original point of view. It is the ability 
to see similarities between things patently dissimilar; to put fresh 
constructions upon familiar sayings and to give a personal twist to 
everyday remarks. 

That humour must play a great part in Elgar’s work is only to be 
expected, for if his friends were asked what was his outstanding 
quality, all would instantly exclaim his sense of humour. 

Before analysing the humour of Elgar’s music we must first decide 
what we are looking for. 

The are two broad divisions of humour: (1) That which depends 
upon our appreciation of the incongruities and imperfections of the 
world around us and (2) that which is caused by a bright and dis- 
cerning mind reacting upon any given thought or situation. The first 
division we call humour, the second we call wit. 

Humour with its faithful attendant laughter we find in abundance 
in Smollett and Dickens. Wit, as fitful as summer lightning which 
momentarily illuminates the scene but which is not accompanied by 
the thunder of laughter we find continually in Jane Austen, 
George Meredith and Thomas Carlyle. 

Humour, the laughter-bringer, has no place in abstract music and 
but a precarious foothold in programme music; because such humour 
and music are by their very natures for ever moving in opposite 
directions. Humour, whether it takes the form of burlesque, satire, 
irony or parody, exists because of the imperfections of human nature : 
music on the other hand is always tending towards perfection. 

Does not the humour of Dickens depend upon our realising how far 
certain of his characters fall short of the desired (or their boasted) 
standards of attainment, mental, moral, or physical, e.g., the rich 
combination of illiteracy, jealousy, feigned indifference and burning 
annoyance of Fanny Squeer’s letter: ‘ Sir, my pa requests me to 
write to you, the doctor considering it doubtful whether he will ever 
recuvver the use of his legs, which prevents his holding a pen. We 
are in a state of mind beyond everything, and my pa is one mask 
of brooses both blue and green likewise two forms are steepled in his 

goar, etc.’ Or the protestations of virtue and the presage of a coming 
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lapse, wittily addressed by Mrs. Gamp to Mr. Pecksniff: ‘ What I 
always says to them as has the management of matters, Mrs. Harris, 
be they gents or be they ladies, is, don’t ask me whether I won’t take 
none, or whether I will, but leave the bottle on the chimley-piece, and 
let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged.’ Or the physical 
imperfection of Mr. Tupman, the social insecurity of Mr. Winkle, the 
intellectual deficiencies of Mr. Snodgrass, which are always spoiling 
their several attempts at self-expression. 

Now music on the other hand admits of no imperfections. And 
more than that, it is always tending towards the beautiful, and, as 
we know, humour and beauty are as incompatible as ice and fire. 

We have only to compare the pathetic discomfiture of Major Bath 
beside the bed of his invalid sister, in Fielding’s novel Amelia, with 
the infuriated discomfiture of Mrs. Proudie beside the sofa of the 
Signora Vesey-Neroni, to realise how completely one ounce of real 
sentiment outweighs a ton of humour. 

The imperfections which can be utilised for humorous purposes are 
of two kinds, (1) audible, (2) visible. 

Audible imperfections are due to either illiteracy, producing bad 
grammar, or some incongruity in action, as for instance if a man 
should sneeze during an impassioned and poetical declaration of his 
love. Let us consider why an attempt to express audible humour in 
music is foredoomed to failure. Illiteracy in speech may be very 
amusing, as for instance Mrs. Gamp’s trick of substituting the letter 
‘g’ for an ‘s’ or a ‘z,’ or Tilly Slowboy’s trick of reproducing 
sentences of other people with all the sense struck out of them and 
with all the nouns changed into the plural: ‘ Was it Gruffs and 
Tackletons the toymakers then, and would it call at pastry-cooks for 
wedding cakes and did its mothers know the boxes when its fathers 
brought it homes.’ 

These forms of. illiteracy are satisfactory as humour because we 
know both what the speakers were trying to say and what they actually 
said, that is, our long experience of our mother tongue has provided 
us with a normal with which we can compare the abnormal. If a 
composer tries to adopt the humour of illiteracy into his music the 
result is entirely different. Let a composer gampise a melody—play 
‘ Home, Sweet Home ’ in the key of F major with B naturals instead 
of B flats—the result is not humour but agony. Or if, following the 
example of Tilly Slowboy, he scores a sensible passage in a senseless 
manner, the result (unless we have the programme before us or @ 
scenic representation) is merely bad orchestration. 

And there is yet another difficulty in combining humour and music, 
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To discuss the humour of Elgar is to discuss his originality, for 
humour is the expression of an original point of view. It is the ability 
to see similarities between things patently dissimilar; to put fresh 
constructions upon familiar sayings and to give a personal twist to 
everyday remarks. 

That humour must play a great part in Elgar’s work is only to be 
expected, for if his friends were asked what was his outstanding 
quality, all would instantly exclaim his sense of humour. 

Before analysing the humour of Elgar’s music we must first decide 
what we are looking for. 

The are two broad divisions of humour: (1) That which depends 
upon our appreciation of the incongruities and imperfections of the 
world around us and (2) that which is caused by a bright and dis- 
cerning mind reacting upon any given thought or situation. The first 
division we call humour, the second we call wit. 

Humour with its faithful attendant laughter we find in abundance 
in Smollett and Dickens. Wit, as fitful as summer lightning which 
momentarily illuminates the scene but which is not accompanied by 
the thunder of laughter we find continually in Jane Austen, 
George Meredith and Thomas Carlyle. 

Humour, the laughter-bringer, has no place in abstract music and 
but a precarious foothold in programme music; because such humour 
and music are by their very natures for ever moving in opposite 
directions. Humour, whether it takes the form of burlesque, satire, 
irony or parody, exists because of the imperfections of human nature : 
music on the other hand is always tending towards perfection. 

Does not the humour of Dickens depend upon our realising how far 
certain of his characters fall short of the desired (or their boasted) 
standards of attainment, mental, moral, or physical, e.g., the rich 
combination of illiteracy, jealousy, feigned indifference and burning 
annoyance of Fanny Squeer’s letter: ‘ Sir, my pa requests me to 
write to you, the doctor considering it doubtful whether he will ever 
recuvver the use of his legs, which prevents his holding a pen. We 
are in a state of mind beyond everything, and my pa is one mask 
of brooses both blue and green likewise two forms are steepled in his 
goar, etc.’ Or the protestations of virtue and the presage of a coming 
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lapse, wittily addressed by Mrs. Gamp to Mr. Pecksniff: ‘ What I 
always says to them as has the management of matters, Mrs. Harris, 
be they gents or be they ladies, is, don’t ask me whether I won’t take 
none, or whether I will, but leave the bottle on the chimley-piece, and 
let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged.’ Or the physical 
imperfection of Mr. Tupman, the social insecurity of Mr. Winkle, the 
intellectual deficiencies of Mr. Snodgrass, which are always spoiling 
their several attempts at self-expression. 

Now music on the other hand admits of no imperfections. And 
more than that, it is always tending towards the beautiful, and, as 
we know, humour and beauty are as incompatible as ice and fire. 

We have only to compare the pathetic discomfiture of Major Bath 
beside the bed of his invalid sister, in Fielding’s novel Amelia, with 
the infuriated discomfiture of Mrs. Proudie beside the sofa of the 
Signora Vesey-Neroni, to realise how completely one ounce of real 
sentiment outweighs a ton of humour. 

The imperfections which can be utilised for humorous purposes are 
of two kinds, (1) audible, (2) visible. 

Audible imperfections are due to either illiteracy, producing bad 
grammar, or some incongruity in action, as for instance if a man 
should sneeze during an impassioned and poetical declaration of his 
love. Let us consider why an attempt to express audible humour in 
music is foredoomed to failure. [Illiteracy in speech may be very 
amusing, as for instance Mrs. Garp’s trick of substituting the letter 
‘g’ for an ‘s’ or a ‘z,’ or Tilly Slowboy’s trick of reproducing 
sentences of other people with all the sense struck out of them and 
with all the nouns changed into the plural: ‘ Was it Gruffs and 
Tackletons the toymakers then, and would it call at pastry-cooks for 
wedding cakes and did its mothers know the boxes when its fathers 
brought it homes,’ 

These forms of illiteracy are satisfactory as humour because we 
know both what the speakers were trying to say and what they actually 
said, that is, our long experience of our mother tongue has provided 
us with a normal with which we can compare the abnormal. If a 
composer tries to adopt the humour of illiteracy into his music the 
result is entirely different. Let a composer gampise a melody—play 
‘ Home, Sweet Home ’ in the key of F major with B naturals instead 
of B flats—the result is not humour but agony. Or if, following the 
example of Tilly Slowboy, he scores a sensible passage in a senseless 
manner, the result (unless we have the programme before us or & 
scenic representation) is merely bad orchestration. 

And there is yet another difficulty in combining humour and music, 
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which is that in the hands of a great composer every phrase he lays 
hands on is thereby ennobled. In the ‘ Mastersingers ’ Wagner gives 
Beckmesser a futile phrase for his serenade. 


Now Wagner intends this phrase to sound futile but as he uses it for 
the crowd scene the phrase acquires real significance and actually 
ends in glory. 

Another form of audible humour, the use of some sound, unexpected 
or irrelevant, is equally difficult to introduce successfully into music. 
The unexpected word of Mrs. Malaprop is amusing for those who are 
sufficiently educated to find instantly the correct word with which to 
compare it. But an unexpected chord in music is either sublime or 
simply irritating, sublime in the case of the chord of G major in the 
melody of the adagio of the ‘ Hammerclavier ’ sonata, 


irritating in the case of the Surprise chord in Haydn’s symphony of 
that name. 

Another form of audible humour—mimicry—is one of the few 
forms of humour which succeed in music, but we must know the 
original to appreciate the mimicry. In musical mimicry we are very 
easily satisfied. We are so delighted to think that music, so solemn 
and so lovely, can mimic anything that we are readily amused by the 
result. The braying of Mendelssohn’s donkey in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream would probably be unrecognised by another donkey, 
but listeners in a concert-hall less sensitive to the subtleties of asinine 
dialects find it deeply eloquent and consequently amusing. 

Visible humour likewise depends upon some peculiarity—some 
peculiarity of size or line. Much visible humour depends upon the 
simultaneous existence of contradictions, which in architecture, 
painting or literature are easily combined, but which in music are 
impossible. 

In architecture or painting we can place the grotesque side by side 
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with the beautiful and the beautiful is not impaired (and may even 
be improved) by the grotesque. In literature we can combine in the 
same description the beautiful and the comic by means of a con- 
junction which makes us aware that the two scenes were 
simultaneously enacted. Thus we can write: ‘ The lovely princess 
was sleeping peacefully in the lonely castle dreaming of her hero- 
knight, while down below in the village tavern the hero-knight was 
alternately smashing the heads of his companions and tankards of 
ale.’ Here the two scenes are kept entirely separate yet we know 
that they were contemporaneous. If we try to set this programme to 
music we are immediately at a disadvantage. There is no sound in 
music equivalent to ‘ while,’ so we are obliged to present the two 
pictures simultaneously, that is, we have to write music suggestive of 
the sleeping princess and other music very different, suggestive of the 
brawling knight. The better we succeed the greater our failure. If 
we write music full of beautiful tranquility our humorous additions 
will be merely irritating. And if it so happens that our tranquil 
music is really beautiful then the chances are that future generations 
will by common consent omit the humour and retain the beauty 
unsullied. Try to imagine Schubert using his ‘ Litany ’ or Schumann 
his ‘ Traumerei’ for such an essay in humour! It is unthinkable. 
They knew that beauty was beauty and they valued it too highly to 
spoil it with humour.” 

To return to our first subject, Elgar, there are as we should expect 
many instances of his love of humour scattered about his works. But 
it will be found that, for reasons previously stated, the humour which 
gave them birth has practically passed away but their beauty still 
remains. Of audible humour there are several instances, particularly 
in the ‘ Enigma’ variations—there is the characteristic conversa- 
tional tag of R.B.T.,—there is the delicious stutter of Dorabella, and 
there is the shaking or growling of Dan, the bulldog, in G. R. 8. 
But in each case the music is so charming or so exciting that it 
occupies our attention entirely, and those who are unaware of the 
humour would never suspect its existence. The bulldog Dan appears 
as the hero of G. R. S., but it is more than probable that he appears 
elsewhere without acknowledgment, for one of Sir Edward Elgar's 
pleasantries was to write ‘the phases of Dan,’ and those who have 
studied these phases may discover them or something very like 
serving a different purpose in ‘ Gerontius ’ or the ‘Apostles.’ 

Of Elgar’s indulgence in visible humour there are likewise many 
examples in the ‘ Enigma ’ variations, notably in the sixth variation, 


(1) In this connection, see an article in the Musical Times, January, 1927. 
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wherein he caricatures Ysobel. Here the large intervals of a tenth 
suggest that the lady was tall. But if we were asked to describe the 
sitter from the portrait that physical fact would probably escape us 
and what we should detect would be that she was a gracious and 
lovable lady. 

Needless to say when music is accompanied by action or words 
many strokes of humour become possible, but then it is not the music 
but the co-operating deed or word which is responsible. 


But though humour has little or no place in purely instrumental 
music, of wit it has an abundance. Its existence may be unsuspected ; 
it may never rise to the surface; it may never become a witticism ; 
it may be what yeast is to bread an essential but undetected ingredient. 
Though closely allied to humour it need not come with a smile, it may 
even be almost blinded with tears as when Sir Walter Scott, faced 
with a hundred-thousand-pound bankruptcy, said gazing at his dearly 
loved Abbotsford ‘ Delilah.’ It is the counsellor which preserves a 
man from falling into the obvious on the one hand and into the 
ridiculous on the other. In its approach fo thoughts and incidents 
it is akin to the poetic instinct. The mind (Sir John Suckling) which 
produced the following lines 


Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out. 


is not far removed from the mind (Mr. P. G. Wodehouse) which 
produced the following: ‘ The other (swan) moved to and fro in a 
slow thoughtful way like a man hunting for a lost collar stud.’ 


Let us now compare the results of certain forms of wit as they 
reveal themselves in literature and in music. One kind of wit is the 
sublimation of the common pun, in which a word is used as a sort of 
Clapham Junction to change mental direction, viz., the remark of 
Saki: ‘ She was good as cooks go, and as cooks go, she went.’ If we 
employ the same method in music, though our delight is no less, we 
are fascinated but not amused. Elgar’s music has many examples 
of the genus pun, and it is the privilege of music that it can use such 
forms of wit in her most serious moments to produce not a smile but 
a feeling of awe and wonder. An instance, simple but sublime, 
occurs in ‘ Gerontius’ at the words ‘I go before my Judge.’ Here 
the organ sustains softly a chord of A flat and C flat, then the chorus, 
changing these notes to G sharp and B natural steal in almost imper- 
ceptibly and bear the music away into a different mood and key. 

Another form of wit found both in literature and music is known as 
para-prosdokian, or that which goes against our preconceived opinion. 
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In literature it may amuse by its unexpectedness, in music it may 
charm or perhaps annoy : it certainly will not amuse. Elgar was by 
nature prone to use this form of wit, and it may be that if he some- 
times charms he occasionally annoys. Some of his modulations are a 
means of dodging the obvious—selling the dummy in the phraseology 
of the Rugger field. Examine the final cadence of the first movement 
of the A flat symphony and notice how, having persuaded us that the 
phrase is going to end in A minor, he mischievously explains that the 
C natural is not the minor third of A minor, but the major third of 
A fiat major, in which key he subsides. ‘To many people I know this 
device is neither amusing nor beautiful. 

But the action of wit cannot always be classified into species, it 
being more often than not a mental twist which gives a new signifi- 
cance to a circumstance or an idea. That which makes a composer 
a great developer of ideas (which makes a man a Bach and not an 
Albrechtsberger) is none other than this wit to express new points of 
view. That Elgar could transform the theme from the ‘Apostles ’ 
(ref. No. 15) where it is pianissimo and mistico to the gorgeous version 
in the closing scene (No. 233) is no evidence of wit, because the 
change is merely a change of power which many composers would 
have probably foreseen and effected, though not so well. But the 
change of the Gregorian phrase (No. 49) from a simple melodic line 
into the glorious passage in the Pentecost scene in the ‘ Kingdom ’ 
(No. 79) is real evidence of wit for he has now expressed a new 
meaning which only a very nimble-witted mind could have discovered. 

The ability to give an original twist to any succession of notes is the 
secret of all great variation writers, among whom Elgar must certainly 
find a place. The wit which we have previously examined in the 
‘ Enigma ’ variations is (qua wit not qua music) matched by the wit 
which produced the scherzo and adagio of the first symphony. There 
he extracted variations from a theme: here he extracts a theme from 
its variations. Here he takes a succession of notes of no real signifi- 
cance and, to please his own whim, manages by gradual alterations of 
tempo and metre to produce an adagio, which has great beauty, 
though it is the beauty of artifice rather than of inspiration. As a 
tour de force of wit and audacity it is without parallel. 

These are but a few instances of that humour which was such a 
conspicuous feature of Sir Edward Elgar’s mental constitution, which 
made him such an entertaining companion, such a good conversa- 
tionalist, and which we hope will long continue to keep his music 
sweet. 

A. E. Brent 
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THE TWO ELGARS 


Ler it be granted that Elgar was a great composer. It will be 
conceded that he wrote a certain number of things of which his 
admirers are not proud. The same is true of any other great composer 
but with this difference: when Bach, Beethoven and Schubert wrote 
bad music it was dull, empty music they wrote; when Elgar writes 
bad music the badness is of another order—it sounds meretricious. 
A similar distinction may be observed in the work of that other great 
modern symphonist, Sibelius. Personally I have never got over my 
liking for the ‘ Valse Triste,’ but a good case can be made out for the 
existence of a gulf between Sibelius’s great and his inferior music. 
And the inferiority consists in a certain falsity and tawdriness, a kind 
of artistic insincerity. Ig is the same thing as most English musicians 
feel about Liszt. How is the existence side by side in these great 
composers of the true and the false, the profound and the superficial, 
the beautiful and the tawdry, to be accounted for? 

The old explanation of any phenomenon of this sort, moral or 
esthetic, was based on a simple dichotomy : the flesh was at war with 
the spirit, the body with the mind. Man had a higher and a lower 
nature which dwelt together in the same personality—the division 
was, so to speak, horizontal. But without claiming finality for the 
newer and more subtle psychology it at least seems likely that the 
division in our minds is more often vertical : body is not at war with 
mind, but one set of psychophysical (body-mind) characteristics 
struggles against another set. The temptations of the body are after 
all of a very simple and rudimentary order. Most of the major moral 
conflicts are between two sets of psychophysical motives, not between 
crude desires and weak wills. In a word, two different but complete 
persons struggle in the breast of the single man for the determination 
of his conduct. We are all so far dual, if not multiple, personalities. 
In the case of Sibelius a gross physical trait may indicate this duality, 
for it is said that the two sides of his face are not the same. But 
most people by the time they reach middle life have imposed a 
harmony on their constituent personalities. Some, on the other 
hand, conspicuously fail to do so, end even develop distinct and 
alternating personalities, which are recognised by morbid psycholegy 
as a form of mental disintegration. We have just been shown 
a conspicuous example in our own world of music, the case 
of Philip Heseltine and Peter Warlock as diagnosed with 
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every probability of correctness by his friends. In his case the 
secondary personality rose up and ultimately overwhelmed the primary 
and principal. It is, however, possible in a sane and healthy indi- 
vidual for two personalities to live comfortably side by side and 
establish a definite relationship with each other. Such a one was 
Flona Macleod. Such a one was Lord Curzon—an example I choose 
deliberately because he had certain affinities with Elgar. Mr. Harold 
Nicholson has shown in Lord Curzon a certain simplicity and under- 
standing of fundamentals persisting behind a facade of elaborate 
splendour and pride in vainglorious inessentials. The same 
combination can be seen in any score of Elgar's. 

Here it will be objected that I am deducing a man’s character from 
his music. Iam. I do not believe that a man can write anything, 
least of all music, without revealing himself. It is true that eminent 
novelists rarely look like the picture we form of them from their 
books, and it is also true that some executive musicians have been 
known to play like angels and to behave in the ordinary affairs of life 
like cads. But no composer ever penned a bar of music without telling 
any hearer with ears to hear the sort of man he was. Impenitent, 
therefore, I affirm my belief that composers write their autobiography 
in their music, and if any reader cannot accept this argument at least 
for a moment, he should proceed no further with my remarks on Elgar 
for their foundation will have been undermined. I once met Elgar at 
tea; beyond that I have no knowledge of the man beyond what is 
revealed, I think quite plainly, in his music. 

The two Elgars may be roughly described as the Elgar who writes 
for strings and the Elgar who writes for brass, or, somewhat shifting 
the line of demarcation, the Elgar who wrote sublime works like 
‘ Enigma,’ the Introduction and Allegro and the violoncello concerto, 
and the Elgar who wrote excellent tea-shop music—the ‘ Chansons,’ 
‘ Rosemary,’ ‘ Sérénade Lyrique,’ ete. But the two Elgars often 
combined in the same works just as Lord Curzon often allowed his 
passion for ‘ unparalleled magnificence ’ to take over some piece of 
simply conceived policy. I find the evidence of this in the symphonies 
not so much by being able to put my finger on any particular passage 
and say this was written by Elgar A and this by Elgar B, but by an 
ambivalence that permeates them as wholes. I have risen from my 
seat in wrath and gone out before the end unable to endure more of 
what Mr. Turner once called the ‘ Salvation Army symphony ’ ; I have 
sat motionless and enthralled to the last note. (I come and go over 
* Madame Butterfly ’ in much the same way and probably for a similar 
reason according to the quality of the performance.) But this hardly 
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proves my case. A more instructive example is ‘ The Music Makers.’ 
This cantata was recently performed alongside the violoncello concerto 
at a commemoration of the composer and the juxtaposition vividly 
revealed the two Elgars. 

Elgar thought well of ‘ The Music Makers ’ because he admired the 
poem. But being passionately excited about a poem may even 
preclude the imagination from getting to grips with it. Dame Ethel 
Smyth’s ‘ The Prison’ is a very good example of appreciation of a 
poem satisfying and soothing a composer’s imagination instead of 
providing the creative itch. She has set but has not composed ‘ The 
Prison,’ just as Elgar has set but not composed ‘ The Music Makers.’ 
The composers appear to have relt so strongly that the truth of the 
poems completely expressed their own feelings that they have had 
nothing more to add to them. The self-quotations in ‘ The Music 
Makers’ were deliberately made but they are proof positive of a less than 
half-stirred imagination. A composer may take an indifferent text and 
so dwell with it that he digests and absorbs it and makes from it a great 
work, but he will in that case have created, not borrowed, music for it. 
The second-hand music in ‘ The Music Makers’ is evidence not of 
simple vanity (as it might be in ‘ Heldenleben ') but of a weak impulse 
to compose it. Elgar A, having nothing to add to a poem which so 
adequately expressed his sentiments and convictions, yielded the pen 
to Elgar B, who added those obvious, meretricious touches about 
‘ trampling a kingdom down’ and so on. Even at the point where 
‘ Nimrod ’ is quoted to illumine the passage in which ‘ one man’s 
word wrought flame in another man’s heart,’ where one might think 
the quotation apt and legitimate the case is betrayed by the impos- 
sibly gauche fitting of the words to that noble tune—for spiritual 
lapses often show themselves, as Sir Henry Hadow has said, in some 
technical flaw : 


L 
Bul on] one man Soul it hath 
bro-ken, A| light that | doth not dej part----- 


These things cannot be picked out in this way. They do not occur 
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when the artistic imagination has been fired to a heat sufficient to 
make a good work. The total effect of ‘ The Music Makers’ is of 
something below Elgar’s best, of something with a streak of tawdriness 
in it. 

Now tinsel will not pass for gold, and the existence in Elgar of a vein 
of tinsel among a rich vein of gold has long been recognised. A good 
deal of fuss was made a few years ago when so much was openly said. 
Those who protested against it took exception to the occasion on which 
it was said, but it was the substance of it that was the real offender. 
Misrepresentation rarely matters (magna est veritas et prevalebit); 
it is the truth which smarts. But if the truth stings, so do most other 
antiseptics, and we may as well recognise that Elgar was two men. 
Elgar A had those direct intuitions of the essentials of things, those 
subtle perceptions of reality which led to wonderful, finely tempered, 
whimsical, tolerant, benevolent ruminations on the richness of life— 
‘ Nimrod,’ the slow movements of the violoncello concerto and the 
string quartet. Elgar B liked the brave shows of things. There is a 
place for shows and when Elgar wrote ‘ Pomp and Circumstance ’ and 
‘ Cockaigne ’ he knew what was what and deceived neither himself 
nor others. Elgar B also wrote the honest tea-shop music, where 
also there is little ambiguity. But what is embarrassing is when the 
two undertook a work jointly, just as it was in diplomacy when the two 
Curzons combined to execute a single policy. Elgar B often borrowed 
from Elgar A the word nobilmente, which signified a combination of 
dignity with intensity of expression, when he wished to transmute 
tinsel into gold. The composer’s constant use of the word suggests 
a subconscious uneasiness on his part that though Elgar A’s music 
was solid right through, Elgar B’s music would not always support 
the weight placed upon it. On the other hand, Elgar A acquired from 
Elgar B that breadth of effective appeal, that vitality which is implicit 
in anything to which the epithet ‘ vulgar’ might be applied, so that 
he achieved with it something bigger than more fastidious composers 
ever can do. In these days when art has lost the aristocratic reference 
which it had in the eighteenth century, it must at some point make 
contact with ‘ the vulgar,’ if it is to speak to the millions of modern 
democracy. Delius, for instance, can never be a great composer as 
composers with a more universal appeal are great. Elgar B did 
this for Elgar, but Elgar A has inevitably paid something for the 
service so rendered. Thus the two Elgars helped one another, but 
they never quite became one, even as the many Liszts never became 
one, but at the end the two Verdis and the two Wagners became 
one great composer without qualification. 


Frank Howes. 
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ELGAR’S VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Wa kine down Regent Street one morning in the early months of the 
year 1910, I met Sir Edward Elgar, who, to my surprise, stopped 
and asked me if I had any time to spare, as he wanted a little help 
with something which he was sketching out for the fiddle, and he 
wished to settle some questions of bowing and certain intricacies of 
violin technique. 

He was staying at a flat in New Cavendish Street at that time, and 
asked me if I could come there one day as soon as possible. As can 
easily be imagined, I felt very flattered at being asked to help, and 
made an appointment for the following day. 

On my arrival in the morning I found Sir Edward striding about 
with a number of loose pieces of MSS. which he was arranging in 
different parts of the room. Some were already pinned on the backs 
of chairs, or fixed up on the mantelpiece ready for me to play, so we 
started without any loss of time. I discovered then that we were 
playing a sketchy version of what is now the Violin Concerto. The 
main ideas were written out, and, to use one of his own pet 
expressions, he had ‘ japed them up * to make a coherent piece. 

I understood him to say that he had started working at a Violin 
Concerto some time before, and that he had played the first movement 
with Lady Speyer (Madam von Stosch), but, being dissatisfied with it, 
he had put it aside for a while. 

Now, however, he seemed to see it all in a new light, and he was 
very excited as he told me how it had to be laid out, he was using 
some of the same themes, but treating them differently, and, of course, 
introducing a great deal of new material. It was a unique experience 
for me to see Elgar as a composer in such an intimate way, and to 
note his methods and the workings of his mind; also the discussion 
and analysis of the Concerto as it grew were a great joy, and indeed 
an education to me, during this and many other visits which followed. 

Sir Edward was always very modest and diffident, but he knew 
very well when anything he had written gave him pleasure; there 
was no false modesty about his joy on hearing the solo violin boldly 
entering in the first movement with the concluding half of the principal 
subject instead of et the beginning, as if answering a question instead 
of stating a fact. 
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Several times we played that opening to his great satisfaction at the 
novelty of the idea. 

It will be noted upon analysis that the solo violin does not play 
these two opening bars anywhere throughout the Concerto. See 
Figs. 9, 19, 26, and eight bars before the end of the first movement. 
Also in the finale at Figs. 101 and 107 (at the beginning and at the 
end of the cadenza). It is true that the violin takes part with the 
orchestra ir a variant of the theme at Fig. 21, in the first movement, 
and again two bars before 40, but this is only in the nature of a 
discussion of the thematic material, and not a definite statement. 

I have often been asked how, and in what way, a practical violinist 
or pianist can help a great composer when he is engaged upon a 
concerto for their respective instruments? It is surely obvious that 
he can be of valuable assistance in bringing into actual being 
what has hitherto existed only in the composer’s imagination. He 
can play the same passage in a dozen different ways, with different 
accentuation, different phrasing (and, in the case of a violinist, 
different bowings), even different spacing of the intervals in an 
arpeggio passage, or rearrangement of the notes without necessarily 
altering in any way the harmonic structure, e.g., a violinist would 
naturally render a close arpeggio of the common chord 


suitable for the fingers on the pianoforte, as 


in most cases this extended spacing of the notes being more effective 
for the violin. Undoubtedly a passage of this sort can be played in 
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either manner and in variety of other ways, so the composer naturally 
listens carefully before deciding which method of expressing the chord 
of C major fits in best with his mental picture of the conception, or 
the context which he may have in his mind. 

On my arrival at the flat in New Cavendish Street, and later 
Plas Gywn in Hereford (where the Concerto was eventually completed) 
I was frequently confronted with a piece of MS. on which might be 
written, ¢.g., 


and a query ‘ Can this be played in octaves at the tempo?’ After 
trying it, and saying that it was quite possible, this octave 
passage was adopted (three bars after 2] and the similar one two 
bars later); also for the repetitions at 40, and later the octaves were 
again added as he wished, and that was how it was written when 
first I played the Concerto. Later on it underwent another change. 
Alternate octaves were taken out, leaving one on every other note 
instead of each semiquaver as before, the effect being much the 
same, and the execution very much simpler, and probably cleaner in 
performance. 


(21.7), which (after repeated trials and rearrangement of the notes 
required for the harmony) resolved itself into the semiquaver passage 
eventually decided upon and duly recorded in the movement 
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E> simile though 
oul the chords 


It is of interest to notice the arrangement of accents in 2]. 7, 8. 
In the first bar the accent is on the first and fourth semiquaver, in the 
second bar it is on the first and second semiquaver, the alteration 
of rhythm enhancing the forceful character of this working-up section 
besides avoiding any possibility of monotony in the musical figuration. 

The ‘Con Fuoco’ passage after 42 was originally (after many 
phases) set out as in 


>= 
z 


. 


=" 


though this ultimately underwent a slight modfication, as can be seen 
by comparing the example with the published version. 


Similarly the passage 


is seen to be more complicated in some ways than the final form in 
which it now appears (before and after 44), 

The slow movement always brings very pleasant memories to my 
mind. Most of it was composed at a house called ‘ The Hut,’ belonging 
to the late Leo Schuster, a very delightful spot at Bray, near 
Maidenhead. There is a studio standing a little way from the house, 
and quite close to the Thames which flows past at the edge of the lawn. 
Whenever I play this andante, or hear it played, a mental picture of 
the studio flashes to my mind. It was a home for all the quaint objects 
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. and curios that Mr. Schuster had collected in many parts of the world, 
| | and there were also a grand piano and a writing desk, so that 
Sir Edward could steal away from the house and repair to the studio 
} at any time, where he could work to his heart’s content without 
interruption. 
BEd As I saw it, in that early spring, with all the young green on the 
: trees and the swans lazily floating by on the river, so the vision 
comes to me again with the music that was written there, music that 
_ depicts with such fidelity the poetry and beauty of the scene. Many 
SW times I went to Bray, and played again the first movement and then 
a the slow movement as it came into being in that quiet spot. 
4 The passage leading up to 47 was played in varying ways until I 
_ found what it was Sir Edward really wanted. We tried the last few 
: , notes in harmonics, the sound of which pleased him so much that 
that method of interpretation was instantly adopted, and he at once 
wrote ‘ armonico ’ over it. 

We had great fun over the ‘ ad lib’ passage four bars before 51 
with the sudden leap of a twelfth up the G string. The first time 
we tried it this way instead of going to a more reasonable position 
on the D string, the effect so electrified him that I remember he 
called out ‘ good for you ’ when I landed safely on that E with a real 
explosive sforzando. 


Much work had also to be done with the passages at 52 and 54 shaping 
these arabesques, and deciding whether they should be demisemiquavers / 
or whether the groups should be written as broken triplets, i.e., | 


a very subtle, but important distinction. 
The finale was begun in the studio at Bray, though as Sir Edward 


very soon went to his home at Plas Gwyn, Hereford, most of it was 
written there. 


of Soon he arrived at the point where he had an inspiration for an 
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elaborate cadenza which was to be carried out in a new manner. This 
would sum up, as it were, all the principal ideas in the Concerto, and 
it would be accompanied by the orchestra practically throughout. 

When I arrived at Hereford I found fragments of MSS. pinned up 
on the backs of chairs and at any vantage point, just as I did on my 
first visit to the London flat. 

How excited he was about the cadenza! We played each of the 
passages in every imaginable way, and the lento between 105 and 106 
nearly moved him to tears as he repeated it again and yet again, 
dwelling on certain notes and marking them ‘ tenuto,’ ‘ espress,’ 
‘ animato,’ or ‘ molto accel.’’ as he realised step by step exactly what 
he sought to express. 

Some alterations have taken place in the last movement since those 
days when I first played it from the MS. and I have never quite got 
used to the passage one bar before 7] and its companion one bar before 
91. When I first played it, the passage was as 


Ex6* 


Ex6? 


as was originally printed. 

The passages from 76 to 78 and from 90 to 92 were very difficult to 
mould into their final shape, and it took a considerable amount of 
time to find suitable bowings to fit these intricacies. 

Sir Edward would never pass anything until he was completely 
satisfied; he would view each bar from every possible angle, and 
would ask me to repeat it any number of times, shaping and reshaping 


i 
| 
It was originally printed thus, but in a later edition it appeared as , 
The other passage before 9] has a similar alteration, see 
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it until he succeeded at last in crystallising his ideas and getting them 
down on the score. 

Another and most drastic alteration was made in the final coda after 
the first printed version was ‘in proof.’ As we first played the 
Concerto in those days, it ended as in 


a 


instead of the passage which now appears at 116. 

In the summer it was finished, and, in the beginning of September, 
when I arrived at the house of Herbert Brewer in Gloucester for 
the Three Choirs Festival rehearsals, I found that Sir Edward had 
already called in twice to see me, and to tell me that he had invited 
a few friends and enthusiasts to a little party on the Sunday evening. 
As the opening service of the festival takes place in the Cathedral in 
the afternoon, everyone is free for the evening, so Sir Edwara asked 
me to play through the whole Concerto with him. In the house he 
had taken for the festival was a large room containing a grand piano. 
The guests were all assembled and the lights lowered, except those 
over the piano and the music stand. Sir Edward took his seat at the 
piano, and a tense whisper to me ‘ You are not going to leave me 
all alone in the tuttis, are you? ’ we began. 

That evening is a never to be forgotten memory to me, and I always 
feel, as I think of it, deeply grateful to him for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying such an artistic experience. I must confess to a few 
qualms as I took my violin out of its case that Sunday evening, and 
realised that probably nearly all the prominent musicians engaged 
in the Festival were there, besides some of the musical critics and 
the house party, but my fears vanished at the first note, and I became 
thrilled by the atmosphere created, the very evident appreciation of 
the listeners and the magnetic force which flowed from Sir Edward. 


W. H. Rezp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Music anp LetrTers 
Sir, 

I enjoyed Mr. R. C. Powell's article on the Enigma and your 
editorial comment thereon, and have followed some of the corre- 
spondence to which they gave rise. 

We are concerned more with the tune itself, Auld Lang Syne, than 
with the process by which it was discovered. The mention of it has 
raised three objections: 


(a) that a tune so trite and with such superficial or perfunctory 
associations is unworthy of Elgar’s work; 

(b) that A.L.S. can hardly be called a * larger’ tune, and that 
it does not ‘ go with ’ all the variations; and 

(c) that it es not go properly even with the original statement 
of the theme. 


Let us examine these. 


(a) If A.L.S. is the hidden tune, its triteness may possibly be a 
reason why Elgar did not actually insert it, but left it in the first 
instance as a puzzle for his friends. As to the associations, they are 
a drawback, but the tune is sound and pentatonic enough; and because 
a tune, like a word, is often used im a paltry sense it does not 
follow that we should not use it occasionally in its right sense. The 
fear that we shall never again be able to hear the Enigma without 
thinking of A.L.S. seems to me as groundless as a fear that we shall 
always , bes * Yehudi Menuhin ’ at a particular moment in the Violin 
Concerto or ‘ Alassio ’ in a particular phrase of In the South. I tried 
deliberately to hear A.L.S. in the Enigma at Leeds in October, and 
found that the flow and ingenuity of the whole thing swept me past it. 

(b) What Elgar may have meant by ‘ a larger tune’ we can only 
guess, since we do not know what tune he had in mind. All we 
know is that he was setting a puzzle, because he said so, and that 
implies that it was some generally accepted tune; and a tune 
generally accepted might well be described as ‘ larger’ than the 
theme of a particular composition. His composition is to us now 
so distinguished that we may feel inclined to reverse the comparison; 
but Elgar’s modesty was not in a position to do that at the beginning 
of the century when he used the word. 

I cannot make out that he actually said that the tune goes with all 
the variations; but if he did say it, what he may have meant by 
: ne with ’ may perhaps be argued from two instances. In the 
‘ Romanza’ he quotes Mendelssohn, and the only traces of his own 
theme in that whole variation are the viola sixths which accompany 
the clarinet and the unison at 58; but they are enough to entitle it 
to be called a variation. Again, in ‘ Nimrod " (who used to discourse 
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to him on the slow movements of Beethoven's sonatas) Elgar has 
told us that the opening bars are made to suggest the Patétique, a 
thing which few would have thought of unaided. His quotations are 
therefore elusive. His music is full, in fact, as his life was, of the 
treasuring up and chortling over little oddities and appropriatenesses 
of word, action, or event: this playful allusiveness was to him the 
salt of life. We shall hardly be wrong if we take this to be what 
he meant by one thing ‘ going with ’ another. 

(c) The matter has, however, been narrowed down mainly to the 
question whether A.L.S. fits the explicit theme of the Enigma. We 
may brush aside the objection that it has to be turned into the minor 
in order to fit, since there is a perfectly good musical reason for the 
theme being in the minor, viz., to balance the preponderance of major 
variations. Meanwhile, if A.L.S. is the implicit tune, the minor, or 
some similar device, is required to hold a tune so commonplace at a 
respectful distance, as Stanford also found with this same tune in 
The Critic. And we need not waste time in explaining that when a 
song is put into full dress it usually has a few bars to introduce it or, 
as here, to dismiss it. 

The clashes, small or great, which are involved do not seem much 
more daring than in the second Rasoumoffsky (Russian theme). We 
must however attend to bars 4 and 9, which are described as being 
not what Elgar would write. The point of the criticism of bar 4 has 
escaped me: it seems to me very much what he would write, and 
not unlike what he did write in The Apostles (at ‘ Save me, I perish,’ 
103, and ‘ I have sinned,’ 169) to go no further. Bar 9 undoubtedly 
does not fit, though it is more euphonious than those suggest who 
quote only the inner parts, since the holding notes of flute 
and hautboy tell more than the moving parts of the strings. But 
the composer could have made it fit with a turn of the wrist if he 
had wanted to: it is not difficult, in fact, to see the small change 
in the note-values which would do it—as, also, why he did not make 
such a change. What he did write at the corresponding place is 
seen in Variation I (at 3. 3), but that, being in contrary motion, is 
different. More conclusive, however, are certain ‘ consecutives ’ 
which have been pointed out as between A.L.S. and the theme, which 
are not in his manner. When he wants consecutives he takes them 
as in bar 6—the identical pair, as it happens, that Stanford wrote in 
‘When I listen to thy voice "—but it is inconceivable that anyone 
should write incidental consecutive octaves between treble and bass, 
such as would have been involved where the major section begins. 

All this only supports Mr. Powell’s postulate, that the ‘ familiar 
air’ must be one which ‘ will not, at first sight, appear to fit any 
too well.’ Lest any should think, however, that this is merely an 
extenuating plea offered by one who has a weak case, some evidence 
is forthcoming which no one will dispute. A friend, a Mr. Hussey, 
wrote in 1929 to ask Elgar if A.L.S. was the implicit tune. A 
postcard came back which he allows me to quote: ‘ No, Auld Lang 
Syne won't do. E.E.’ 

Now ‘ won’t do’ is quite as cryptic as ‘ goes with ’ and ‘ larger.’ 
Did he mean ‘ won’t answer my conundrum,’ or ‘ won’t fit my 
theme,’ or simply, ‘ I am not going to say yes or no to your question ’? 
I think he meant al] three; for obviously A.L.S, does not fit even 
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the theme exactly, and as he had kept his secret for so many years 
he was obviously not going to blab it now. As to A.L.8. being the 
solution of his puzzle, it is possible to think that the truthful answer 
might have been either yes or no: in the following way, among many 
ways in which the thing might have happened. 


Suppose that he heard this tune at some gathering and with it 
Wine. in his head, as anyone might, some sort of counterpoint; that 
this counterpoint interested him and he worked it out, and played 
the result to his wife one night; that when she asked what it was, 
he said ‘ Nothing’ (because at that moment it was nothing), * but 
something might be made of it’ (because he was already partly 
foreseeing the use he would make of it); and that when he came 
to be immersed in his work he thought no more of the original tune, 
only of his own invention—in his own words, ‘I could go on with 
those themes (not, that theme) for half a day.’ Suppose all that, 
or some similar incidents, would it not be equally true if he asserted 
at one time that ‘ there is a larger theme which goes with mine,’ 
and denied at another that any particular tune was that theme? 


The gravamen of the whole matter is that the suggestion of such 
a tune as this in some way belittles Elgar—that by such a treatment 
of it he shows himself less of an artist than we know him to be. But 
is that so? Take this little story. He was staying at a country 
house where « German ambassador and his wife also were staying, 
and on Sunday none of the three went to church with the rest, 
because they were of another religion. The Germans walked in the 
garden, and when they came to the maze, Elgar heard him 
persuading her to go in—‘ es ist ja ganz leicht!’ He also saw, 
from a neighbouring rise, the ambassador take fragments of paper 
out of his pocket and drop them at corners. He entered after them 
and dropped other paper at other corners. When his design had 
succeeded and the ambassadress, a little footsore, was now beginning 
to tell her husband what she thought of him, Elgar emerged and 
blandly asked if he could be of any help. The husband, with rage 
: < eye and suspicion in his heart, thanked him; and the incident 
closed. 

And put with that a little story of another artist, Vivier, who also 
died in sole possession of his secret (of blowing four simultaneous notes 
on the horn). Sitting one day in a diligence he suddenly began to feel 
in every pocket for some document of importance, as his face showed 
it to be. Finding at last in a hip-pocket a bit of paper he read it 
intently, started, threw it down, and rushed out. A passenger picked 
it up and found—a blank sheet. 

A man does not cease to be an artist because he can enjoy fun 
that has nothing to do with his art. But when he can combine 
the two it is possible that he may enhance both; and we may then 
even think him more, not less, of an artist. 

I must apologise for the length of this letter; but as someone 
asked me to induce my friend, the Editor of this magazine, to ‘ kill 
all — nonsense about the Enigma,’ I thought I had better be 
explicit. 


Yours, &c., 
A. H. Fox Srraneways. 
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THE DIARY OF ROBERT AND CLARA SCHUMANN 
(concluded ) 


JOURNEY TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG UP TO OUR PARTING aT HamBuRG 
on 10TH Marcu” 


Leipzig, 14th March, 1842. Roeert : 

Perhaps I can banish gloom with memories of the last few weeks I 
spent with Clara. 

It is one of the stupidest things I have ever done, letting you go 
away from me, and I feel it more and more acutely. May God bring 
you back safe and sound! Meanwhile I will take good care of little 
Marie. 

This separation has made me realise more clearly than ever our 
unusually difficult position. Must I let my talent go to waste in order 
to keep you company on your tours? And you—must you make no 
use of your talents because I am chained to the Neue Zeitschrift and 
the piano? This time, however, we have discovered a way out of the 
impasse : you have engaged a companion, and I have come back to 
the child and my work. But what will the world say? Thus I 
torment myself with my thoughts and anxieties. It is absolutely 
essential that we should find some means of perfecting and making 
the best use of our talents, one as much as the other. I have America 
in mind—a formidable decision to take. But I firmly believe that it 
would be worth it. We must make up our minds by the end of April. 

The idea of America came to me on the journey, one lovely morning, 
when I was feeling my best. On that morning, I remember, I felt 
vigorous and enterprising—it may have been partly due, also, to the 
proximity of Bremen, which in a way is connected with America. 
We considered all sides of the question. There is so little to keep 
us here. It was only the thought of Marie that disturbed us, and 
yet it was to be for her benefit too—for the purpose of assuring her 
future. We could, of course, tour in Germany, but in the end what 
good would that do us? I should only lose in time and earnings 
what Clara would make out of her playing. Therefore we came to the 


(1) Clara was on her way to Copenhagen on a concert tour.—E, S. 
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conclusion that it would be better to devote our entire energies for 
two years to this great plan, which, if all turned out well, would set 
us up for the rest of our lives. Then I could devote myself wholly to 
my art, as is my dearest wish. . . . 

We left home on the afternoon of the 18th February. . . . 

On the evening of Monday 21st we arrived at Bremen. 

Wednesday, 23rd Feb. Rehearsal in the fine Concert Hall. A large 
orchestra, which plays well together. The piano from Hiirtels, which 
they had sent to Bremen for Clara’s use, did not show up very well, 
unfortunately—either then or at the concert itself. In the evening the 
Symphony went better than I had expected after only one rehearsal. 
The Bremen folk are sparing with their applause; the audience was 
more like a private club. Clara did her best with the poor-toned 
instrument, and played beautifully. After the concert a little supper 
at the Union.’ 

Wednesday 2nd March. Left at 7 a.m. by steamer for Hamburg, 
which is already visible in the distance. Weather bad. Clara walked 
a lot up and down the lower deck. Arrived in the harbour at 9— 
a new sight for me. . . . In the evening we heard Die beiden Fiichse 
of Méhul—a delicious opera. Krebs conducted well, but with too 
many gestures and antics, As we were entering the theatre the 
flautist was practising—his solo from my Symphony! It sounded 
funny. 

Friday 4th. I went to pay an early call on Ole Bull, who almost 
crawled with politeness. All the same, there is something attractive 
about him. From Frankfurt with Riefstah], whom I had already met, 


and Lallemant we made a trip round the harbour. Clara was very . 


nervous. We went on board a ship that had just arrived from Rio. 
The crew were very obliging, and refused to take any tips... . The 
main rehearsal, at 1.80, went off very well. Christern, who wanted 
to hear it, was shown the door by Grund, because the orchestra would 
not have him there. They hissed as he left. Such is Harmony! 

Sunday 5th. Philharmonic Concert in the evening. It began with 
the Symphony, a good performance. Clara first played (the 
Konzertstiick) with great care, but was clearly uncomfortable with the 
other pieces, for she could get nothing out of the instrument. The 
audience was courteous and listened very attentively. The Parish 
family afterwards completely surrounded Clara, After the concert to 
Schuberth for oysters. 

Wednesday 9th. We spent our last night together before our 
parting, both very miserable. 

D 


Vol. XVI. 


fem 
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Thursday 10th—the unhappy day. Marie Gerlachs® arrived. 
They left at 10 o'clock. 
80th March. A quiet Easter—without Clara. Where shall we 
spend the next? Little Marie is charming, and quite well. We 
expect the lady of the house back in three weeks at latest. She 
writes regularly from Copenhagen. 
(At the end of May, Clara wrote up the diary to 21st of that 
month, describing her tour. Robert made some marginal notes.) 


28th June. Rosert : 


I have been busy on what is for me a new departure : I have written 
two String Quartettes, in A minor and F major. 

Clara has been playing little but Haydn and Mozart Quartettes, 
which we are running through on the piano. She composed two 
songs for my birthday, the best she has yet written. .. . 


July, 1842. CLARA : 


How I wish I could learn to say much with few words, like you, 
Robert! But alas, with me it is the reverse, however much I try, 
not indeed to equal you, for with my small talent that would be 
impossible, but at least to approach a little nearer to your level. . . . 

Sunday 24th. To-day for the first time I played some Bach Sonatas 
with David. As yet I cannot form any real judgment of them; one 
must play them often before one gets really to like them. I noticed 
particularly that David played all the runs staccato. Could Bach 
have intended them so? I have an idea that Mendelssohn probably 
plays them like that, for I am sure this interpretation is not David's 
own idea. I should be interested to know whether it is correct. 

Thursday 7th. A musical evening at Dr. Petschke’s in honour of 
Marschner. I played his Trio, which seemed to me very superficial, 
as also did some of his songs, which his wife sang. The Frege sang 
some of Robert’s—Heavens, what a difference! In every bar of 
Robert’s there is nobility and deep, tender feeling; in Marschner’s 
nothing but platitudes and raw, brutal passion—it is trivial and 
uninspired. He ought not to have composed anything after ‘ The 
Templar,’ ‘ The Vampyre ’ and ‘ Hans Heiling.’ 

(From 6th to 22nd August Robert and Clara went for a trip in 
Bohemia, and paid a visit to Prince Metternich.) 


(2) Clara’s companion.—E. 8S. 
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September, 1842. CLARA : 


Sunday 12th. We celebrated our wedding day, very quietly, with 
a glass of wine. Two happy years are past : may they be followed by 
many more! 

The 18th was for me a day of joy and happiness. Robert gave me 
a lot of presents, but what pleased me most was his gift of three 
Quartettes. These he had played to me on the same evening by 
David, Wittmann and two others. It was a pure delight. My respect 
for his mind, his genius, and in fact for all he does, increases with 
every new work. As for the Quartettes, all I can say is that they 
charmed me utterly. Everything in them is new and fresh and 
crystal-clear ; they are finely worked out, and always in true quartette 
style... . 


October, 1842. Ropert : 


One thing in September I have to mention. On the 29th David 
played my Quartette to Mendelssohn, who was passing through on 
his way home from his Swiss tour. Hauptmann, who is now Cantor 
of the Thomasschule, and Verhulst, were spending the evening with 
us—a small but select audience, on whom the music seemed to make 
a good impression. On leaving, Mendelssohn told me that he could 
not describe the pleasure my music gave him. I was particularly glad 
to hear him say this, for to me M. is worth all the critics put together. 
He is the most clear-sighted of living musicians. 

I have also been industrious again : a Quartette in E flat is with the 
copyist, and I have something else ready—at least in my mind— 
which I must not yet disclose to you. I have sold the three Quartette’ 
to Hirtels. And so we gc forward, surely and steadily. .. . 

During the first half of the month I suffered a lot from insomnia— 
my mind was too excited and full of music. Now I am all right again. 


November, 1842. CLARA : 


For some days I have been very depressed. I think you do not 
love me as much as you did, and often feel so clearly that I can never 
attain to your heights. When you are tender, I cannot help fearing 
that this is simply due to your kindness of heart—that you do not 
want to hurt me. Besides this I have been worrying a lot about the 
future—worries that I cannot banish, try as I may. So you must 
have patience with me, ... The idea of your having to work for 
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money is terrible, for in doing so you can never find happiness ; and 
yet I can see no alternative if you will not let me work too—if you 
bar every way by which I can earn something. It would be the 
greatest joy to me to be able to do this, and so to leave you free to 
devote your life entirely to your art. It grieves me so when I have 
to ask you for money and to see you give me what you have earned ; 
it seems to me that this must rob your life of all its poetry. For you 
are an artist in the truest sense of the word; all that you create, all 
your strivings and aspirations, are for me so tender and poetical—I 
would almost say sacred—that I would gladly shelter you from all 
the prosaic things of domestic life, of which there are only too 
many... . - 

Forgive me, my dear Robert, for unpacking my heart to you. . . . 

On 8rd November Robert’s B flat Symphony was performed at a 
Gewandhaus Concert, and gave all music-lovers a new pleasure. It 
went off well and was heartily applauded. But the bliss with which J 
hear such a composition of my Robert’s can be shared by none! 

On 10th Mendelssohn came to see us, and I of course had to play 
a lot. He was most agreeable, and his appreciation of my playing 
sent me into a state of musical exaltation. For this I had to pay 
dearly, for the next day I was so unwell that I could not receive 
Schroeder-Devriendt when she called. 

15th Nov. Robert has also been very unwell the last few days; 
at the beginning I was very anxious—this nervous, feverish state is 
too frequent, and for some days I was afraid to leave the house. 


26th Nov. A recital by old Sophie Schroeder, assisted by her 
daughter and Tichatschek, and also Mendelssohn. The old lady 
—she is 65—excelled herself; never have I heard such declamation! 
The audience were enraptured. Die Glocke of Schiller was the last 
piece she recited, and the people shouted for joy. Mendelssohn 
played his D minor Concerto, but with little life or animation. This 
was most marked in the cadenza, which was not the Mendelssohn 
we know. 

29th Noy. A visit from the Devriendt, charming and fascinating 
as always. In the evening we rehearsed Robert’s recently completed 
Quirtette, which is a magnificent work, besides being exceedingly 
brilliant and effective. 

The close of the month was marked by a most unpleasant episode 
with our servant, whom we had to pack off at a moment's notice 
because we had discovered that she had been robbing us right and 


(3) Schroeder-Devriendt.—E. S. 
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left. Thus we ring the changes between joy and sorrow, poetry 
and prose! 


l7th February, 1843. (OBERT : 

Clara has gone to Dresden to visit her parents. Her father’s 
attitude has suddenly changed, and I rejoice for my Clara’s sake, for 
parents are parents, and one only has them once. 

The last few months have been eventful. The little sorrows that 
life brings are soon dispersed by the joys of music, and so we 
have managed to be happy in spite of the cares of our very bourgeois 
life. We need more money than we earn; but even here there are 
good grounds for hope. The establishment of the Music School will 
certainly be [illegible] and will bring me in something; though as a 
musician too I am giad it has been arranged, for it will undoubtedly 
further the cause of good music and be an important influence in the 
education of our German youth. The following have now been 
appointed Professors: Mendelssohn, David, Hauptmann, Pohlenz, 
Becker and myself—and later on Clara too, probably, if as they say 
they can offer her a regular post. 

I have spent many quiet but delightful hours with Mendelssohn. 
The outward signs of honour that have been showered upon him 
have only made him the more modest and accessible. It may be 
that he feels himself at the peak of his fame—that he can hardly rise 
further. For this reason, perhaps, I have often noticed a streak of 
sadness in him that was never there before. How glad I am that | 
am privileged to live and work in this glorious heydey of music! 
Everywhere people’s interest in it, and their demand for the best, is 
remarkable. Much good will be born of it. 

The public are also beginning to take an interest in my work. 1 
observed this with pleasure at a concert we gave at home. (We must 
keep the programme!) It has made many new friends for us. Clara 
was an admirable hostess, and played peerlessly inte the bargain. 

During the last few months I have written a Piano Quartette, a 
Piano Trio, and Variations for two Pianos, two Cellos and Horn. 
I wanted to give Clara the first two as a Christmas present, but could 
not quite finish the Trio in time. Overwork had caused a sort of 
nervous affection, which frightened both of us. . 

Elise List came to see us both before and after Christmas. Since 
November we have also had many other visitors. If only I had time 
to record our doings in more detail! But I get more and more out 
of practice with writing words—I prefer writing music. 
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To me Berlioz was of course the most interesting of our visitors. I 
first saw him at a concert of the * Euterpe.’ A pleasant meeting. 
The next day, 3ist January, was a rehearsal. He conducted 


admirably. There is much in his music that is intolerable, but 


A certainly also much that is clever—even inspired. He often reminds 4 
a me of poor, impotent King Lear. There is a certain weakness in his 
i face, which is otherwise fine; it is in the mouth and chin. Paris has 
a certainly spoilt him. Unfortunately he speaks no German, so we 


4g cannot converse much. I had imagined him more lively, more 
a impetuous ; but there is sincerity in his laugh. For the rest, he is a 
a Frenchman, drinks water with his wine, and eats compote! 
I spent an interesting evening at Voigt’s. It was a pity that Clara 

a was not well enough to come, but Mendelssohn played the Quintette 
é q at sight—a joy to hear! 
CLARA : 

27th. We played Robert’s Quintette for Berlioz’ benefit. Robert 
also had two Quartettes played for him. He was unwell, but all the 
same, if it were really art that inspired him, he would have been more 


4 cordial and agreeable. He is cold, apathetic, morose, not a true 
% artist—at least of the kind that appeals to me. I cannot help it. 
Robert differs from me and seems to have taken him to his heart, 


which I cannot understand. I agree with Robert about his music : 
it is clever and interesting, though I cannot deny that it is not music 


q that I enjoy, and I certainly have no desire to hear more of it. 
| 
April, 1843. : 

” By the end of last month Robert had finished the first part of his 


* Peri.’ He will begin the second part soon, but that horrible paper 
has taken up all his time for a week, and this has upset him very 
if much. Why am I not a writer, so that I could be of more use to him 
4 than with my playing! 

Now at the end of this month he has completed the second part 
of the ‘ Peri,’ but has told me little about it. I am looking forward 
a to the performance in the autumn, when I shall be able to revel in 
my Robert's music, which I love better than any other. 


& 
4 June, 1843. Roperr : 
a 28th. During all these weeks in which I have written nothing in our 
diary much has happened and much has seen the light of day. On , 


a 25th April, at 9.20 a.m., my dear Clara gave birth to a daughter, 
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whom we have had christened Elise. She is not putting on weight 
as quickly as Mariechen, and I fear that she does not hear properly. 
But we must wait and see, and be thankful for whatever God sends us. 

On 10th June my ‘ Peri ’ was finished, after much exhausting work. 
This was a great joy to us... . I began it on 23rd February, so 
that it took me a little less than four months. I really think I deserve 
a prize for industry! 


July and August, 1843. Ciara : 


At the end of July I started on the Piano Score of the ‘ Peri,’ a 
work in which I take the greatest possible pleasure. 

Our married life has, as always, been happy and affectionate, apart 
from a few small domestic storms, for which I, by the way, am to 
blame. But I am worried about our future, and would like to earn 
and put by a nest-egg now, while we are young. Robert however 
is of a different mind and cannot bring himself to decide in favour of 
my project. He has, however, given me some comfort by promising 
that we shall do something big next winter. I have often worried 
you with my troubles, my dear Robert; but you know that it has 
been with a heavy heart and only after many struggles. 


21st November, 1843. Ropert : 


The most important thing that has happened recently is a proposal 
by Hirtels that I should take over the editorship of their paper. J 
have not yet been able to make up my mind about it; however good 
the prospects may be, I can’t help demurring at the idea, and 
wondering whether I shall ever be able to live entirely in and for my 
beloved art. If only Heaven would grant me this favour while I am 
still young, for youth is passing, and the older one gets the more 
difficult it is to learn. 

During the last few months the ‘ Peri’ has been the centre of 
everything, and my Clara must often have thought me an egotist, 
never talking of anything else. .. . She has shown her love and 
unselfishness by arranging the Piano Score for me, and though I 
have perhaps not thanked her enough in words, I appreciate to the 
full the trouble she has taken with it, and have many a time turned 
away touched at the sight of her sitting at the piano, working so hard. 

Now, all being well, the first performance will take place on 
4th December. I have tried conducting, and find that I have some 
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little talent for that. It is my short-sight that stands most in my 
way, and I see that I shall have to take to spectacles. 

My work in connexion with the ‘ Peri ’ has prevented my composing, 
but I have plans for an opera in my head: ‘ The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorasan ’ from ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ and ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ for which I 
have already made sketches. An opera must be the next thing, and 
I am burning to get on with it. 

A book of songs, Chamisso’s Frauenliebe, and the Quintette have 
recently appeared; the Piano Variations, the big Heine Song-Cycle, 
a book of Ballades, and a Piano Quartette will be out shortly, as well 
as a book of charming songs by Clara. 

(Apart from a few unimportant entries, Robert wrote no more 
in the diary.) 


November, 1843. CLARA : 


We have been very unsettled this month. I went three times to 
Dresden, and Robert had many rehearsals of the ‘ Peri,’ so we were 
both constantly on the move. 

On the 20th I gave a concert in the Hotel de Pologne at Dresden, 
which was very well attended. Among other things I played 
Robert’s Quintette with Schubert, Kummer and two other men whose 
names I can’t remember. It had a tremendous success and was loudly 
applauded. I was sorry Robert could not hear it, for our playing oi 
it would have pleased him. Marie (my sister) made her debut in 
public, playing Moscheles’ E flat Sonata with me. She played it 
very well, but was terribly nervous, which made me anxious for her 
future, for it is probable that her nervousness will increase rather 
than diminish. We had a little fun with her, however, for up to the 
very last moment she would not go on to the platform. It was only 
after Father had said she need not make her curtsey to the audience 
that she could bring herself, with downcast eyes, to appear, and also, 
during the loud applause that followed the piece, to come off the 
platform. However Father was happy, which I did not grudge him, 
for he had no doubt looked forward for a long time to this moment, 
and deserved a little pleasure for all the pains he had taken with her. 


December, 1843. CLARA : 


On 4th Robert conducted the first performance of the ‘ Peri’ (for 
the benefit of the Music School), at the same time making his first 
appearance as conductor. At the rehearsal in the morning the 
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glorious orchestration had delighted me, and words cannot describe how 
happy I was in the evening. There was much applause. This was 
still more enthusiastic at the second performance, which took place 
on the 

11th. All sang with heart and soul, and I was with them in spirit. 
If ever I have wished I were blessed with a beautiful voice it is now! 
What would I not give to be able to sing the ‘ Peri '! 

15th. We had a jolly party, and danced in our little room until 
late at night. We all enjoyed ourselves more than if it had been a 
big ball. 

Gade and I played the Violin and Piano Sonata that he had dedi- 
cated to me, and with Hiller I played Bennett’s Overture to the 
* Wood-nymph,’ in which, however, Hiller seemed to see more solid 
tree-trunks than nymphs. 

16th. Robert has received a letter from Father with an offer of 
reconciliation,“ and thus my dearest wish is fulfilled. 

19th. We went to Dresden to-day, where Robert was reconciled 
with Father. 

26th. Returned to Leipzig and found Mariechen and Elischen well. 

8lst. Today was ‘ present-giving,’ to the special joy of Mariechen, 
who was in ecstasies over everything. On such occasions one feels 
through one’s children the blessings of God, for there is no higher 


trans. G. D. H. Pivcocx. 


(4) ‘ Dresden, 
15 Dec., 1843. 


* Dear ScHUMANN, 


‘Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in iilis. 


‘ Before Clara and the world we can no longer remain at variance. You 
too are now a father—what need for long explanations? 

‘In art we were always at one—I was even re teacher—and it was my 
word that made your present career possible. need not assure you of my 
interest in and sympathy for your talents and your fine aspirations and 
strivings. 

‘I look forward to seeing you in Dresden. 


Your father, 
Fr. Wrecx.’ 


. 
ay, 


SONGS OF THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 


In common with all other popular revolutions throughout the ages, 
the German Nazi revolution of 1933 has been the medium of inspira- 
tion for a mass of song, good, bad and indifferent, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that one of the chief manifestations of the move- 
ment has been a certain creative impulse towards lyrical production. 
The whole of the Reich has been deluged with small Liederbiicher, 
mainly for the use of the various bodies of Storm Troops, and although 
the Chancellor (and now President as well), Adolf Hitler, has expressed 
a wish that no songs are to be sung in his presence except those 
which he has personally ordered to be sung, he has lent his name, 
image, and superscription to one collection at least, and has blessed 
it with an epigram: ‘ Trotziger Stolz und heiliger Glaube sind die 
Lieder eines hoffenden Volkes.’ I am aware »f no single instance 
in which he has actually placed a ban upon any particular song, either 
while it was in process of performance or after its appearance in print. 


Under the Dritte Reich the masculine youth of Germany have been 
recruited into two broad and distinctive organisations, the Storm 
Abtheilung (S.A.), and the Schwarzen Scharen (8.8.), the latter 
known as ‘ Hitler’s Bodyguard.’ (The 8.8. are, in some quarters, 
known as the Schutz Staffel and, although we have the actual evidence 
of their own Marschlied, every storm-trooper that I have questioned 
on the subject has vigorously denied that 8.8. stands for Schwarzen 
Scharen. 


Mit schwarzer Miitze, Totenkopf und silberweiszen Schniiren, 

So sieht man heut landauf, landab die braune Front marschieren; 

Wir sind der Freiheit letzter Hort, sind mutig, sturmerfahren, 

Verlachen trotzig feigen Mord, wir sind die schwarzen Scharen. 
Valeri, Valera. 


All members of these bodies are sworn to absolute secrecy and, 
although I have some very good friends in their ranks, I have not 
once succeeded in obtaining any definite and certain information from 
them regarding the constitutions, aims and objects of the respective 
sections of Germany's new young army. Under an impertinent 
foreigner’s cross-examination, those youths are perfectly polite and, 
to all appearance, anxious to be helpful, and they are absolutely 
positive as regards the total absence of any beligerent motives under- 
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lying the movement, but, on every other aspect, their answers are 
vague and unsatisfactory and they leave one exactly where one 
happened to be at the beginning of the enquiry. But that the two 
bodies of Storm Troops constitute an army-in-being is a matter upon 
which there can be no question whatever, and all the usual means 
by which the morale of an army is secured and upheld are being 
openly resorted to. The chief of these means is the incidence of Song 
and it were scarcely to be expected that that, of all the means in 
question, should be absent in such a song-drenched land as Germany. 

Wherever the Storm Troops may be, and that is everywhere 
throughout modern Germany, there is to be heard the sound of 
singing. Marching songs, of course, are most in evidence, but they 
are by no means the only types. Nor are songs specially composed 
to meet the requirements of the revolutionary propaganda or to voice 
the ideals of the Nazis, alone sung or played. Many of the fine old, 
half-forgotten folk-songs of different districts have been revived and 
are spreading their cultural influence abroad by means of the words 
and music alike. Others survive by the music alone, new Nazi 
propagandist words having been substituted for those, which, in 
happier times, and on more humanistic grounds, have stirred the 
hearts of countless generations of the really not unkindly German 
people. The most notable song of this class is the now famous ‘ Horst 
Wessel Lied ’ which exemplifies to perfection the wide difference, in 
point of excellence, between the words and the music. The former 
were written by a young Storm Trooper of Berlin, named 
Horst Wessel, who came to grief in a scrap with Communists and 
subsequently died from the effects of wounds received at the time. 
This immediately placed him upon a pedestal of fame as one who 
had attained the crown of martyrdom and the song was at once 
adopted as the Hitlerite national anthem : 


Die Fahne hoch! Die Reihen dicht geschlossen! 
S.A. marschiert mit ruhig festem Schritt. 
Kameraden, die Rot-front und Reaktion erschossen, 
Marschiern im Geist in unsern Reihen mit. 


Die Strasse frei den braunen Bataillonen ! 

Die Strasse frei dem Sturmabteilungsmann! 

Es schau’n aufs Hakenkreuz voll Hoffnung schon Millionen, 
Der Tag fiir Freiheit und fiir Brot bricht an. 


Zum letzten Mal, wird nun Appell geblasen! 
Zum Kampfe stehn wir alle schon bereit ; 

Bald flattern Hitlerfahnen iiber allen Strassen, 
Die Knechtschaft dauert nur noch kurze Zeit. 


The tune to which these words are sung, 
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is an excellent one, easy to sing and typically German. I have tried 
to trace its origin but have not yet succeeded, although I have been 
informed by an enthusiastic Storm Trooper that it is a folk-tune from 
Mark-Brandenburg. I have also heard the Danzig district mentioned 
as its place of origin. 

There are many variations of the Flag-song. ‘ Das Hakenkreuz- 
Lied,’ the words and music by Otto Eitner, and ‘ Fahnenlied,’ sung 
to the tune of the folk-song ‘ Dort wo der Rhein,’ constitute typical 
examples : 


Das Haken kreug-Lied. 


Das Hakenkrevz Ligp 


Entrollt die Freiheits-fahnen 
Zu enden Schmach und Not! 
Das Herz erfiillt ein Ahnen 

Vom deutschen Morgen rot. 

Siegspanier, 

Ruhm sei dir! 
Stolz der Manner Teut’s, 
Heil’ges Hakenkreuz! 


Wenn mit dem Freiheitsmorgen 
Ein Deutschland neu ersteht, 
Dann weichen auch die Sorgen, 
Und alle Not vergeht. 
Siegspanier, etc. 


| Das Horst Wessel Lied. 
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FAnNENLIED 


Du schéne, deutsche, rote Hitler-Fahne 

Mit hehrer Hakenkreuzes edler Zier, 

Dir schwéren wir fiir’s ganze Leben Treue, 
Sei unser Kampfeszeichen fiir und fiir. 
4 In Ost und West, 

In Siid und Nord, 
Allwo ein deutscher Ort, 
Sei deutscher Treve Bild und Hort! 


Du schénes, deutsches, rotes Hitler-Banner, 

Du Hakenkreuz der alten, deutschen Art, 

Im Morgen deutscher Zeit seid ihr entstanden 

Und das Geschlecht hat euch bis heut bewahrt. 
In Ost und West, etc. 


Chief in importance after the Flag-songs come what may be termed 
the ‘ Shirts ’ songs. The Germans dearly love a uniform and conse- 
quently these are tremendously popular. Thus, we have ‘ Das Lied 
vom Braunhemd,’ 


Erdbraun ist unser Sturmgewand, das wir im Kampfe tragen, 
Erdbraun wie braches Ackerland in herben Friihmiarztagen. 

Zur Scholle stehn wir jederzeit in Manneskraft und Trotz bereit, 
Des Volkes Feind zu schlagen! 


Erdbraun ist unser Hitlerhemd, viel Hass ist dran zersplittert, 

Uns blieb nicht Schmach noch Kerker fremd, doch keiner hat 
gezittert. 

Wir folgen Hitlers Fahnen nach und trommeln Deutschlands 
Jugend wach, 

Vom Morgenrot umwittert! 


* Hitlers Getreue,’ 


Braun sind die Hemden und rot ist das Blut, a 
Stark sind die Herzen und stark ist der Mut. 
Hitlers Getreue so schallt unser Schwur, 
Rettendes Neue zeigt an unsre Uhr. 


and ‘ Herbstlied der 8. A.’ 


Braun ist unser Kampfgewand, 
Braun sind Wald und Heide. 
Friiher Frost liegt iiberm Land, 
Einmal gib mir noch die Hand, 
Bruder, eh’ ich scheide. 


Braun ist unser Kampfgewand, 
Schmach will harte Siihne! 

Unsre Toten sind das Pfand, 

Dass dereinst im deutschen Land 
Neu ein Frihling griine! 
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The first of these I have never heard sung, and the third is sung to 
a folk-tune, but the music of the second, by Liebetraut, is original : 


Hitlers Getrene 
Martie und Qenessen 


Then, we have the apostrophic, or ‘Germany awake,’ types of 
song which are not usually sung in the presence of foreigners although 
there are occasions on which it is possible to surprise a convivial 
party in full fervour of a ‘ Deutsche, erwache ’ demonstration. The 
songs of this class are, like those about the flag and the Hakenkreuz, 
or Swastika, as the sands of the sea in number, and practically every 
company and district has at least one of its own. The following is 
one verse of the official Sturmlied of the Nationalsozialistischen 
Deutschen Arbeitspartei, published in Munich :-— 


Sturm, Sturm, Sturm, Sturm, Sturm, Sturm! 
Liiutet die Glocken von Turm zu Turm! 
Liutet die Minner, die Greise, die Buben, 
Liutet die Schlifer aus ihren Stuben, 

Liutet die Miidchen herunter die Stiegen, 
Lautet die Miitter hinweg von den Wiegen, 
Dréhnen soll sie und gellen, die Luft, 

Rasen, rasen im Donner der Rache, 

Liutet die Toten aus ihrer Gruft! 

Deutschland erwache, erwache! 


And others, which are sung to well-known folk-tunes, contain these 
verses :— 


So hére Deutschland unsern Ruf! Steh auf vom Schlaf sogleich. 
S. A. marschiert, und mit ihr ziehn Kam’raden, arm und reich. 
Und unsrer Toten Feuergeist lodert durch deutsches Land. 
Erwache Deutschland, werde frei! Erwache Vaterland! 
and 
Deutschland erwacht! 
Lang genug lag es in Not und Nacht, 
Sah keinen Stern am Himmelszelt, 
Ward zum Gespétt der ganzen Welt; 
Doch eh’ es ganz sich selbst verlor, 
Reckt sich’s aus Schlaf und Qual empor: 
Deutschland erwacht! 


Lastly, there are the party songs directed against the Communists 
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and the Jews. The Gemans do not shine as satirists; their humour 
is heavy and far-fetched and, not infrequently, gross. Yet, ocea- 
sionally, as in a Hamburg ditty sung to the tune of ‘ Wir sind des 
Geyers schwarze Haufen,’ a gem appears :— 


Wir sind des Hitlers braunes Heer, Heia Hoho! 
/ Wir machen Bonzensessel leer. Heia hoho! 
Drauf und dran! Mann fiir Mann! 

Hitlers braunes Heer riickt an. 


Das deutsche Land dem deutschen Mann, dem Arbeitsmann. 
Der Jude lauf’ nach Kanaan, wenn er noch laufen kann. 


. Und wer die Sowjets lieber hat als deutsches Land, 
: Der nehme nach dem Sowjetstaat die Beine in die Hand. 


Gemach! Schon steigt das Dritte Reich aus Not und Nacht; 
Marxist und Jude, wehe euch! Wenn unser die Macht! 
Drauf und dran, usw. 


A song entitled ‘ Heil Hitler Dir! ’ dedicated to Adolf Hitler in 1927, 
contains these verses :— 


Deutschland erwache aus deinem bésen Traum, 
Gib fremden Juden in deinem Reich nicht Raum! 
Wir wollen kiimpfen fiir dein Aufer stehn, 

Arisches Blut soll nicht untergehn! 


Wir sind die Kaimpfer der N.S.D.A.P. 

Treu deutsch im Herzen, im Kampfe fest und zih’. 
Dem Hakenkreuze ergeben sind wir, 

Heil uns’rem Fihrer: Heil Hitler dir! 


The author of this text is Herr. Bruno C. Schestak, Gaufachgruppen- 
leiter der N.8.D.A.P. in Sachsen and Dirigent des Nationalsozialist- 
ischen Sinfonie-Orchesters in Dresden, who also composed the music. 


Heil Hitler Dir 


Under this category the local songs may also be included as they 
generally merely give expression to a more localised and individual 
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hatred than appears in those of a universal character. Practically 
every town, city and district, and every Storm Troop company, has 
its own individual songs which voice their own particular grievances, 
but they seldom penetrate beyond the bounds of their respective 
places of origin. Munich is, of course, the place whence the idea of 
the Ortslied emanated, and the bulk of such songs are written after 
the Munich model. In view of the German-Polish Agreement, it is 
doubtful whether this typical Hamburg song will ever be sung again— 
in public, at all events :— 


Pilsudski, mach’ die Rechnung schon; 
Wir kriegen dich, du Polensohn 
Woll’n dir den Bart beschneiden. 

Der Korridor ist deutsches Land, 

Wir reissen es aus deiner Hand 

Und Oberschlesien’s Weiden. 


But the Prussian neighbour of Hamburg, Altona, still rings out the 
tones of the old German tune of ‘Wohlauf die Luft gebt frisch und 
rein ’ to which the words of ‘ S. A. Altona ’ have been adapted :— 


Heiho, die Schiisse knattern hell, - 
Der Aufruhr steht in Flammen, 

Da sind wir allesamt zur Stell’ 

Und hau’n den Feind zusammen. 
Ein jeder ist von uns ein Held, 

Im Hass und in der Liebe; 

Wir sind die S.-A. Altona, 

Da setzt es deutsche Hiebe. 


Wir schworen ehrlich, vom Rekrut 
Bis zu dem Fiihrer alle, 

Heisst die Parole Ehr’ und Mut 
Und Treue bis ich falle. 

Dann wird, wenn wir in aller Welt, 
Getrennt, vergessen treiben, 

Stets uns’re 8.-A. Altona 
Ruhmreich, unsterblich bleiben. 


The music to which these revolutionary songs are sung is, generally 
speaking, vastly superior to the words, which, as a rule, are lacking 
in inspiration and lightness, but the music is seldom at fault. If 
these outbursts of lyricism prove anything at all, however, they con- 
clusively show that the German is still master of the Lied. And the 
secret of his mastery of that form seems to lie in the fact of the 
continued simplicity of the settings and of their strict, and generally 
unswerving, tonality. Seldom, indeed, does one of these songs 
modulate from the tonic at all but, on the very rare occasions on 
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which one does, the odds are perhaps about a hundred to one that it 
strays no further from its tonic home than into the contiguously 
neighbouring domains of dominant or subdominant. They are easy 
to sing; the compass seldom exceeds an octave and a third, and they 
are either in good marching rhythm, or in the langsam style so dearly 
beloved of the rather lovable German whose patriotism really derives 
from the inherent love he bears towards his own family and home. 
Few of the songs are published with harmonies and they are invariably 
rendered, when they are sung in the streets, at all events, in unison. 
But, in the homes, when one is fortunate enough to get into the 
closest intimacy with the people, one may hear them sung in sweet 
and well-nigh perfect, yet extemporised, harmony; the parts smoothly 
flowing along, to all appearance, spontaneously. All who have heard 
the folk-singing of the peasantry in the Black Forest and elsewhere 
in Southern Germany, must have been profoundly impressed by the 
inherent musical sense of the German peoples, and this has been 
made even more apparent by the lyrical impulse which, stimulated by 
the Nazi revolution, has transformed the entire Reich into a veritable 
‘nest of singing birds.’ The most remarkable aspect of the trans- 
formation is the complete lack of any jarring or inharmonious tone. 
The fear of Hitler and all the forces behind him may have been 
sufficiently potent to bind up the nation into one political whole, but 
the artistic influence that enables a nation like Germany ‘ to keep time 
and tune in their singing’ is a much subtler thing than any mere 
Nazi domination, and a power, beside which, all the strength and 
dynamic force of a Hitler is but as the blowing of a summer zephyr. 
A nation that can sing, as Germany is doing all through her triumphs 
and troubles, has little to fear, even from her own so-called rulers, 
and dictators. And when all is said and done, what she sings matters 
not a whit. 


Hinaus in die Ferne mit lautem Hérnerklang! 
Die Stimme erhebet zum minnlichen Gesang. 
Der Freiheit Hauch weht kraftig durch die Welt, 
Ein freies, frohes Leben uns wohlgefillt. 


Savunpers. 
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Tabellen sur Musikgeschichte. Von Arnold Schering. Leipzig: 


Breitkopf und Hiirtel. 4th edition. 

Starting at the earliest known evidences of the existence of an art 
of music (Sumer) a continuous table of comparative dates in the 
history of music has been constructed by Prof. Schering reaching to 
the present day. The book, even in its present enlarged form, is a 
comparatively small one (114 pp.). Its value for purposes of study 
and research is, on the other hand, incalculable and it is surprising 
that the idea has not been put into practical form before. It is the 
kind of publication that need never cease. Not only will each year 
bring fresh material, but the matter already to hand may well be 
utilised more fully than Prof. Schering has so far thought right to 
do. In a separate column are included a succession of dates from 
general history both political and literary. These again might be 
amplified as the scope of the musical data is enlarged. Inevitable 
limitations of space make the compiler’s task one in which questions 
of the relative importance of the various happenings in musical history 
must be solved as best may be. It becomes especially difficult to 
keep a balanced judgment as one approaches the present day, that 
time in which the compiler himself lives. To choose from among 
occurrences so recent in date those which have sufficient value to be 
worthy of mention, where all cannot be mentioned, demands wide 
knowledge and an unusually acute critical faculty. Prof. Schering 
shows great fairness in this, dealing even-handedly with the music of all 
the Western countries. His details are in the main correct, though 
we should not have said that Bloch was an American; and George 
Grove’s initial was not H. 

Scotr Gopparp. 


Chopin: his Life. By William Murdoch. London: Murray. 16s. net. 


The mere facts of Chopin's life should give no difficulty to a 
biographer. Music, in the first place, and then, a long way after, the 
entanglements of love-affairs al the general hectic rush of the social 
round. These facts are easy to control and since the music was 
absolutely first-rate and among the love-affairs there was one which 
has made history, the recounting of the story is bound te be effective. 
All that is necessary is sympathy (neither too much nor too little) and 
a sound, straightforward literary style. The style Mr. Murdoch 
certainly possesses and the sympathy also, in a degree that we 
consider to be perfectly right. He treats George Sand as she surely 
deserves, never minimising her monstrous possessiveness or her incur- 
ably ego-centric disposition. But at the same time he makes it clear 
that her eruption into Chopin's existence was responsible, in however 
tragic a manner, for that which, through storm and stress, urged his 
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volatile nature to a state of passionate fervour more enduring than 
anything before or after. When she went out of his life he gave 
up. The remaining years were not life, only existence. There have 
been few tricks of Fate more queer than this uneasy union of the 
etiolated Polish gentleman pianist and the robust, mannish literary 
female Bohemian. Mr. Murdoch approaches this outlandish predica- 
ment in a spirit in which curiosity is decently tempered by that 
reverence which a musician must always feel for the creative side of 
Chopin. As for the music, which in this volume is only mentioned 
(as we consider, quite rightly) in passing, Mr. Murdoch, also a pianist, 
should at some later date be able to give us something to think about 
with regard to that also. There are too few practical musicians who 
can employ words equally well, for us to be willing to forgo the 
interest of seeing how they face up to that intricate task of explaining 
a work of art in any but its own terms. 
Scorr Gopparp. 


The Musical Companion. Various authors. Edited by A. L. 
Bacharach. London: Gollancz. 752 pp. 6s. net. 


It seems a little ungracious to cast any but admiring glances on this 
production, with its admirable print, astonishingly cheap price, capably 
marshalled mass of information and generally businesslike air. Viewed 
from that angle this ‘Compendium for all lovers of music ’ fulfils 
a good half of the ambitious design implied in this sub-title. That 
all lovers of music will swallow the whole of this book with any 
docility may be questioned. Some of them will find some of it to 
their liking, most will certainly discover something useful in it. The 
more knowledgeable will get what they want from Prof. Dent’s masterly 
summary of Opera and from the clearly planned sections by Edwin 
Evans (Chamber music), Francis Toye and Dyneley Hussey (The 
human voice) and Ferrucio Bonavia (The solo instrument). All of. 
these give the relevant facts with the minimum of irrelevant com- 
ment. Compress as hard as ye? may, it is still impossible to exclude 
all expressions of personal opinion, and it is there that the reader's 
discrimination (which according to the dust-cover this book is meant 
to increase) will need to be on the alert. Not that we should wish 
things otherwise. For unless readers are to become mere stuffing 
machines for the manufacture of a foie-gras of potted knowledge, then 
(to quote again from the dust-cover) those ‘who . . . have come to 
find that listening to music affords one of the most permanent and 
completely satisfying occupations of leisure ' must come to the task 
of understanding the fundamentals of the art of music (which includes 
the reading of books such as this) with open minds and keen intelli- 

ences. They must, in fact, come to this survey with powers of 

iscrimination already well developed. ‘The only thing that a 
character in an opera can do to convince the audience that he is a real 
person in whom they are compelled to take interest is to sing '— 
and, adds the discriminating reader, to act, please; and goes on to 
question whether Ravel can truthfully be said to give evidence in his 
vocal writing (which since Honneger’s ‘ Roi David ’ and Falla’s ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ are mentioned in the context, may be held to include 
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‘ L’Heure Espagnole ’ and ‘ L’enfant et les sortiléges '") of a ‘ jaded 


appetite.” These are matters of opinion and the reader who accepts 
them at any other value and cannot check them by other standards 
will find himself powerfully bewildered. But they have a legitimate 
place in the essays mentioned above which are directed, one feels, to 
readers of some general intelligence. The sections on ‘ The A.B.C. 
of music ’ and ‘ The orchestra and orchestral music * affect an easier 
style and a more jocular tone. Here it is largely technical facts that 
are dealt with, on the whole helpfully although the Glossary of 
Musical Terms contains some oddities (see cadenza, catch, quintet) 
that need some antecedent knowledge to unravel. In the section on 
Orchestral Music is the statement that Haydn ‘rarely permitted 
himself any great depths of sentiment, for he lived mostly on the 
surface . . .” an expression of opinion to which some readers will, 
we suppose and trust, feel it in them to demur. The volume ends 
with a series of paragraphs by Eric Blom on * Performance and 
Listening ’ which pleasantly lead us to think for ourselves on such 
matters as far distant from each other as Song Translation and 
Gramophones on the River. 


Scorr GoppDarRD. 


Peter Benoit. Van J. Horemans. Antwerp: Aug. Bossaerts. 


The nineteenth-century Flemish composer Peter Benoit identified 
himself strongly with the movement towards Flemish autonomy which 
was destined to play a dangerous part in the next century. It is 
therefore natural that a biography of Benoit should take account of 
the political as well as the musical aspect of his career. This is 
done adequately enough in the present volume, though since Benoit’s 
real work was music, it is of that we should have wished to hear in 
more detail than M. Horemans has thought fit to provide. Evidently 
this book is meant for home consumption, for its sub-title contains 
the words ‘.. . for the youth of Flanders’ and the author clearly 
feels able to presume a knowledge of Benoit’s music in his readers 
which the foreigner, who probably knows little more than the Rubens 
Cantata, is unable to share. The writing lacks individuality, but the 
biographical facts are succinctly put and the works described as aptly 
as the absence of music illustrations allows. 


Scorr GoppDarpD. 


In Search of Mozart. By Henri Ghéon. Translated by Alexander Dru. 
pp. 366. Sheed & Ward. 


M. Ghéon, to put it crudely, is ‘ not such a fool as he looks.’ 
Admittedly appearances are against him. His style is too often either 
naive or gushing, his scholarship is shaky, he is careless of detail— 
at least half his proper names are wrongly spelt—and he seems seriously 
to believe that the French Revolution and the Romantic Movement 
were the work of the Devil. There would be every excuse for a reader 
who after casting a hasty glance at its pages flung his book aside with 
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a gesture of impatience. But it would be a mistake none the less; 
for there is some good sound grain among the chaff. Few writers, for 
instance, have succeeded so well as M. Ghéon in evoking the very 
spirit of Salzburg and Hellbrunn, and in showing how the ordered 
extravagance that is the essence of baroque and rococo art finds its 
parallel in Mozart’s music. Throughout, in fact, he is at his best in 
his descriptions (or rather, interpretations) of scenery and architecture. 
When he turns to musical criticism his touch is less sure. What is 
one to think, for example, of a writer who talks of the orchestra in 
Mozart’s youthful opera ‘ Mithridate ’ as ‘ ingeniously ’ doubling the 
voice? It is not true for one thing, and if it were, it would hardly 
be to Mozart’s credit. In another passage M. Ghéon suggests that 
the oboes and bassoons in the Divertimenti which Mozart wrote as 
Tafel-Musik were meant to imitate ‘ digestive rumblings.’ I hope that 
this is only one of his little jokes. 


On the other hand, when he has really experienced the music of 
which he writes M. Ghéon often strikes out a happy phrase, as when 
he says of the passage at the end of ‘ Figaro’ in which the Countess 
expresses her forgiveness of her husband: ‘ So heavy are these few 
notes that they seem to displace the centre of gravity of the whole 
work.’ Take this, again, of the G minor quintet, which he regards 
as occasioned by the death of the composer’s father: ‘ It unites two 
contradictory elements: the happiness of the rhythm and the sadness 
of the colouring. A gay despair or a despairing joy, it hardly knows 
whether it is singing or sighing. It brings us the happiness and sadness 
of man, not one after the other but both together. Without a doubt 
it is death with its two faces, the renunciation of earthly life and 
access to the life of God.’ This may not be the judgment of a 
musician, but it is good criticism, and there are many other passages 
that could be set beside it. 


M. Ghéon does his best to solve the riddle of Mozart's personality, 
but in the end has to confess himself defeated. ‘ How can anyone 
be,’ he says, or rather is made to say by his translator, who is not here 
at his happiest, ‘ how can anyone be, at the same time, so refined . 
and coarse, so discerning and naive, faithful and inconstant, butterfly- 
like and studious, attentive and indifferent, eager and resigned, friendly 
and mocking, gentle and sometimes so hard, more conscious of worth 
and yet modest, reasonable and fantastic, spontaneous and hypo- 
critical, so much of the people, petit bourgeois and aristocrat, less 
intellectual than intelligent, busy with small things and preoccupied 
with great ones?’ Well, if Mozart was all that, why not simply 
accept the fact? It is surely better than to attempt, as M. Ghéon 
does, to make a complete divorce between Mozart the man and Mozart 
the musician, and to suggest that his personality was a mere blank, 
a sort of featureless medium, through which his heaven-sent genius 
was transmitted. But if M. Ghéon seems often to get his answers 
wrong, he must at least be given the credit for asking the ris’1t ques- 
tions. Any reader who is able to survive the first thirty ov e- pages 
of his book will certainly read on with increasing interest te the end, 
and will be grateful to him for what, with all its faults, is a stimulating 
and provocative piece of work. 


C. B. Otpmay. 
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Berlioz: the Man and his Work. By W. J. Turner. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


According to the author himself ‘ it is the purpose of this book to 
set Berlioz in full view as the greatest creative force in music that 
has so far appeared since the death of Beethoven.’ A tall order! 
But modify it to ‘ one of the greatest forces’ and you have a claim 
for which a clever and sympathetic advocate could make out a good 
case. A full length English study of Berlioz was badly needed and, 
in the circumstances, it is just as well that it should be written by a 
frank partisan. But Mr. Turner has hardly even attempted to 
establish his thesis. All he gives us is a series of assertions that 
L’Enfance du Christ is ‘ one of the purest and most exquisite works 
of its kind in music,’ that Les Troyens ‘is, in my opinion, the 
greatest opera that has ever been written,’ and so on, with a great 
deal of abuse of those who are unable to agree with him. And not 
only of the anti-Berliozians; conductors ‘ who cut Roméo et Juliette ’ 
(e.g., Sir Hamilton Harty) ‘ instead of giving it in its entirety, are 
just blackguards.’ Instead of criticism we are given bluster. If 
this is advocacy at all, it is the advocacy of Buzfuz. 


But one soon sees that Mr. Turner is writing less for musicians than 
for a public which needs to be informed in copious footnotes that 
Saint-Saéns was ‘ a phenomenal musician and one of the most famous 
of French composers ' and that Liszt was ‘one of the greatest pianists 
of all time, a remarkable composer, and the most enlightened 
Mecaenas (sic) of music in the nineteenth century.’ Considered in 
this light, as an essay in musical biography for more or less popular 
consumption, this portrait of an exceedingly picturesque and individual 
figure is very well done. Mr. Turner makes particularly good use of 
the letters, for instance. And he sympathises wholeheartedly with 
Berlioz, takes him entirely at his own valuation, and is able to see 
everything through his spectacles. (Even the abusiveness and the 
occasional extravagance of expression seem to be the result of ‘ playing 
the sedulous ape ° to Berlioz himself.) That point of view has many 
advantages with such a subject, but it occasionally leads Mr. Turner 
into curious sophistry in defending the hardly defensible (e.g., in the 
affair of Mile. Bertin’s ‘ Esmeraldo ’). It is plausible—but would 
Mr. Turner accept such a defence if the critic of the Débats had 
been not Berlioz but Wagner? And is it quite candid to omit all 
mention of Berlioz’s unpleasant, if comprehensible, satisfaction at 
the * Tannhauser’ fiasco of 1861? Again, take a purely musical 
matter: Berlioz’s conducting towards the end of his life when his 
faculties were weakened. Mr. Turner is anxious for us to believe 
that * his mind was as clear ard vital as ever,’ so he quotes a state- 
ment by a fourth-rate musician that ‘ in conducting his own works 
Berlioz opens a new world to us,’ etc., etc., and su presses the testi- 
mony of a much better one that ‘ at the rehearsals’ (to the same 
concerts) ‘ Berlioz confused the beat in his own compositions, beating 
two instead of three and vice versa. So the orchestra deliberately 
avoided looking at him, and everything went smoothly.’ 


Biographies of celebrated men, someone has said, are ‘ generally 
like the outside of a coastguardsman’s cottage—all tar and white- 
wash.’ Mr. Turner has given Berlioz practically all the whitewash 
and splashed the tar a little too liberally over Wagner, ‘ the critics ’ 
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and ‘ the conservatoires.’ It is a pity, for the admission of a few 
shades in Berlioz’s own portrait would have doubled its force. 
GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Pianoforte Technique: Foundation Principles. By James Ching. 
Murdoch. 5s. net. 

This little book is a model of dispassionateness and concentration. 
Its purpose is to establish scientifically the principles upon which 
control in pianoforte-playing depends, and its wish would be to be 
judged rationally rather than in an atmosphere of ‘ quisi-religious 
fervour.’ The first chapter consists of a concise statement of physical 
and physiological principles which are directly applicable to the pro- 
cesses of pianoforte technique. The arguments and conclusions which 
follow seem as unanswerable as present scientific knowledge can make 
them. There are many interesting passages, such as that which 
discusses the effect of extraneous noises on tone quality—of the 
finger meeting the key, for instance, or of the key striking against the 
key-bed; and many pretty feats of logic, which, in destroying some 
of the more fundamental misconceptions among pianists, stimulate 
technical interest and must, when they are grasped, increase the range 
and subtlety of technical understanding. It is a clear and valuable 
book. 

WILLIAM GLocK. 


The Correct Way to Drum. By John J. Heney (address: St. 
Augustine, Florida, U.S.A.). 

This treatise, as might be expected of one who has had the good 
fortune to be a member of Sousa’s band, gives a very thorough 
teaching in the technique of the snare drum, and explains the correct 
execution of the Sousa marches. 

It may be felt that undue stress is laid upon the attracting of 
attention to the player, but it should be remembered that this book 
deals almost exclusively with military band drumming in which show- 
manship forms a very necessary part, and does not touch upon the 
finer musical subtleties of orchestra playing. Although there are 
details with which the average English teacher might disagree, yet 
the student, working on his own, will find here carefully graded 
lessons and sound advice, written in a racy American style. He will 
also have the weary hours of practising, that the acquisition of the 
double roll necessitates, enlivened by detailed enquiries as to his 
progress, and some amusing black and white sketches to remind him 
of his probable failings. ‘ 

Ints LEMARE. 


Le Grand Orgue de St. Gervais @ Paris. By Paul Brunold. Editions 
de ]’Oiseau-Lyre, Paris. 
The organ at St. Gervais has a double claim on the attention of 
musicians. First, as the instrument whereat the Couperin family 
hereditarily officiated; second, as one of the most carefully preserved 
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organs of that age now extant. M. Brunold has compiled a mono- 
graph which bespeaks his love for his subject, and which, with its 
leisurely documentation and beautiful illustrations, will be lingered 
over by those who share the like tastes. 

ARCHIBALD FARMER. 


The Organ and its Music. By A. C. D. de Brisay. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., and J. Curwen & Sons. 6s. net. 


This, the author explains, is offered as a popular exposition of the 
organ and its esthetics, for the particular use of the new public that 
has been brought to the instrument by radio and the gramophone. 
Is there actually any new audience? One almost hopes not, for the 
organ’s qualities still elude the coaxings of those two great vul- 
garisators. However that may be, there is so little work on the 
appreciation of the organ that the properest reply to Mr. de Brisay’s 
endeavour would seem to be a simple expression of thanks. The scope 
of the book is wide, the writing colourful. It is only as the reader 
proceeds that misgivings arise. Frankly, but not unkindly, the book 
might be said to be one written for amateurs by an amateur. The 
typical enthusiasm of the dilettante is offset by that peculiar kind 
of misleadingness which comes with secondhand experience. The 
statement that English organists owe much to the organ classes of 
Parratt at the Royal College of Organists (where no teaching is ever 
done) may be a simple inaccuracy. A fairer specimen is the bewilder- 
ing passage on pp. 161-2, in which, after an involved and inexact 
account of the action of the damper pedal of the piano (for some 
unknown reason referred to as the sforzando pedal), it is explained 
that because the organ has no such pedal, a glissando on it is impos- 
sible. On matters of policy, such as the superiority of French organ 
music and methods of composition, or the averred uselessness of the 
swell-box, there are many who will differ from the author. He 
appears to be more ill-advised, however, in declaring that the mission 
of the organ, as understood by the elect, is to be the instrument of 
religion. This, surely, is at once the commonest and the biggest 
error about it. It is not the elect, but the millions who love the 
ditherings of the cinema organ, who experience on hearing an organ 
in church those solemn sabbatical shivers which Mr. de Brisay warmly 
commends as ‘ soul-yearnings.’ It is also beneath the dignity of the 
organ to be the handmaid of anything. The most venerable church 
music, as rhapsodists always forget, is choral music—the organ has 
never been more than a decoration there. While to some people it is 
an adjunct of the church or the cinema, to others a machine (wondrous 
or horrid as the case may be), the present writer has the perversity to 
regard it as a musical instrument. 

ARCHIBALD FARMER. 


_——. By Giovanni Mariotti. Rinascimento del libro. Florence. 
ire. 

This little volume might not unfairly be described as an anthology 
of sayings about the great Polish composer. Critics, biographers, 
composers and performers contribute equal shares, the harvest being 
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gathered and neatly apportioned by the author, Signor Giovanni 
Mariotti. 

The chief value of such a volume lies in the fact that Signor 
Mariotti’s profound affection for his subject prevents him from sitting 
in judgment on Chopin or even on those who loved him. The scholar 
may look askance at the flowery periods of orators. But even these 
have some importance for historian concerned with the reactions of 
men to the stimulus of an art or to the personality of the artist. 

Undoubtedly some of Signor Mariotti’s questions are frankly futile. 
It is vain to enquire whether the ballad in G minor was inspired by 
Chopin’s love for Maria Wodzinska when it is admitted that its 
composition took place some time before that intrigue became a 
serious infatuation. Some of the quotations, too, are mere rhetoric: 
‘The nocturnes—cries George Mathias—they are the expression of 
an infinite grief, a few bars being sufficient to reveal abysses and 
cast us down into their depths; the human frame bursts under the 
weight of their sentiment; they portray the deepest despair, the 
oppression of approaching dissolution, delicious caresses, sobs.’ Purple 
patches such as these are neither history nor criticism. 

But even the foolish things which have been written and spoken 
somehow pay tribute to Chopin’s greatness. And if the reader should 
conclude that more foolish things have been said about him than 
about any other composer he may seek the cause of it in his music. 
That exercise should enable him to extract from this volume all that 
is worth remembering. 

F. Bonavia. 


Acoustique. By Adrian Foch, member of the Sorbonne. Armand 
Colin, Paris. 210 pp. 
This is a treatise on the mathematics of sound-vibration, in general 
and with particular instruments, propagation, production and transfor- 
mation. 


uestions of musical esthetics are not touched on. 
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REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


The following abbreviations are used: [C] Curwen, [0] Oxford University 
Press, [S.B,] Stainer and Bell, [W.R. inthrop Rogers, [A] Augener, 
[N] Novello, [B] Boosey, [Ch] Chester. 


Solo Songs 

Bennett, Joan. A song of shadows. Walter de la Mare’s poem set 
sensitively and well. There is a clever accompaniment with a subsi- 
diary tune hinted at and hidden in its texture. The voice part is 
grateful and the whole thing charmingly successful. [C] 


Hale, Alfred M. Night coming into a garden. A poem by Lord 
Alfred Douglas set capably in a conventional way. [S.B.] 


Moeran, E. J. Four English Lyrics, Cherry ripe is nearer the 
drawing-room than we should have expected to find this composer 
lingering. Fletcher's Willow song we feel to be closer to the style we 
have considered as being favoured by him. William Browne's Constant 
Lover is the most attractive of the set. [W.R.] 


Pitfield, T. B. In autumn. A setting of the composer’s own words 
that has individuality (possibly a hint of Pizzeti’s I pastori?) and should 
sound well. In it simple means are put to effective use. [A] 


Roberts, Osborne. J loved a lass. A tuneful setting of George 
Wither. [C] 


Vaughan Williams, Ralph. How can the tree but wither waste and 
away? The poem by Thomas, second Lord Vaux of Harrowden (1510- 
56), may be found in the Oxford Book of English Madrigal Verse, 
having been set by the lutenist William Barley. It is of great beauty. 
We do not recall having come across Barley’s setting, but are content 
to know for the time only this new one which satisfies so absolutely 
our ideal. The tone of the words is one of pessimism and the setting 
is in the minor with a momentary incursion to the major when the 
idea of growth comes, in the lines ‘ Where to serve ears if that there 
be no sound? Or such a head where no device doth grow?’ The 
refrain, ending each verse ‘ Is this a life? Nay, death you may it call, 
That feels each pain and knows no joy at all’ is each time set to the 
same sounds, those in fact with which this lovely song opens. [0] 


Concerted chamber music 


Hale, Alfred M. Sontaina in C for violin and pianoforte. The second 
and shortest of the three movements is the most interesting. It has 
a good, simply constructed tune. The first and third movements are 
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more or less rhapsodical in character. They give the impression of 
getting somehow less far than they were expected to get. [N] 


Murrill, Herbert. Prelude, cadenza and fugue for clarinet and piano- ; 
forte. There is much of interest in this pleasing short work. The ' 
introduction has the bold outlines of a Handelian overture. The 4 
cadenza is evidently planned so as to give the clarinettist something 
to think about. Why is it that writers of fugues, however bold they 
may be in the use of dissonant intervals otherwhere, always seem to 
settle into a dull diatonic stride when they set forth on their fugue 
subject? [0] 


Samuel, Harold. Suite for three pipes (one alto, two tenor). We 
have met no more interesting music for bamboo pipes than this. 
Granted that the literature is at present minute. Nevertheless these 
four movements do more with and for the pipes (whose range is very 
restricted) than most people have seemed able to manage to put on 
music paper. As somebody is supposed to have said at some battle 
or other, ‘ Play up, pipers.’ [B] 


Miniature orchestral scores 


Bach, J. C. Sinfonia concertante for violin, ‘cello and orchestra. 
Bach, J. 8. Cantata: Jesu, der du meine Seele. 


Franck, César. Pianoforte trio. 


Mozart. Violin concerto in D major. K.27la. A batch of new 
additions to the list of scores published by Eulenburg of Leipzig. The 
Mozart concerto is the latest discovery, played by Menuhin in London 
last year, with the gay hunting figure in the last movement that is- 
— anything that instrument had been expected to do, surely, up 
to then. 


Locke, Matthew. Siz string quartets. These quartets for viols were 
transcribed for modern instruments by Peter Warlock. Apart from 
their historic interest they are of considerable beauty. They are laid 
out in the form of suites of short dance forms, with a much longer and 
more florid Fantazia for opening movement. [Ch] 


Scorr GopparD. 
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Sovetskaya Muzika. Moscow August. 


M. Glukn contributes an analysis of one of the most important of 
the new Soviet operas, Znelobinsky’s ‘ Kamarinsky Muznik,’ ‘ a bold 
attempt to reveal . . . the motive forces of the first peasant revolu- 
tion of the period of Bolotnikov’s rising ’ (beginning of the seventeenth 
century). ‘ This attempt is embodied both in the libretto and in the 
composer’s creative method. Whereas in the productions of the 
‘“‘ mighty handful ’’ and other artists of the past a subject taken 
from history is treated chiefly as a personal drama, behind which the 
true historic action is discerned only as a background, in this opera 
the masses appear as the chief hero, occupying the principal place in 
the development of the opera.’ Still, ‘ Zhelobinsky’s work is in the 
direct succession of Russian musical culture; above all, that of the 
“* handful.’’ The influences of Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov are 
obvious in his opera. But there is also the influence of Shostakovich 
in the orchestral treatment of grotesque and satirical passages, and 
of Puccini and Arensky in the love music.’ Y. Kremlev writes on 
‘The Impressionism of Debussy,’ grappling manfully with its purely 
musical elements, and 8. Skrebkov gives an interesting record of 
experiments in dynamics as conditioned by the microphone; his article 
is illustrated with useful diagrams. This number also contains some 
letters from Tchaikovsky to the singer Emiliya Pavlovskaya. 


GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Bulletin de la Société Suisse de Musicologie. Zurich. January, 
April, July and October, 1934. 


This new quarterly is devoted mainly to short studies in Swiss 
musical history, but also finds room in its limited space for occasional 
articles of more general musicological interest. Thus the January 
number contains four unpublished letters from Liszt to Pierre Erard 
nephew of Sebastian). One, written at thirteen, just after the first 
visit to England, must be among the earliest of Liszt’s letters; another 
sixteen years later, also speaks of English experiences: ‘ At Plymouth 
we came into competition with the Royal George, of 120 guns, which 
was launched on the day of our second concert. At Southampton 
there was I know not what regatta. . . .”. Richard Jeandin’s article 
on Claudio Merulo uly) adds little to our knowledge, but Renée 
Viollier’s study of J. J. Mouret and his operas pony throws 
interesting light on that little known period of French music between 
Lully and Rameau, the period of the Regency. The reviews and 
reports are mostly of local interest only. 


GERALD ABRAHAM. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Chamber Music 


Cotumsia. Beethoven: String quartet in E flat major, op. 74 (the 
Lener Quartet). In this fine record the playing is well balanced and 
the interpretation straightforward. The whole performance rings true. 
In the slow movement the leader is prominent, but one sees some 
justification for that attitude in the very character of the long cantabile 
melodic phrases which soar above the main body of mezzo voce har- 
monies. That movement is the kind of thing L. Nohl had in mind 
when he wrote disparagingly of Beethoven's sentimentality. The 
Leners keep it from what we nowadays would speak of as senti- 
mentality. They make it sound rich and full, keeping a steady pace 
that holds all together and gives things a consecutive meaning. 

Beethoven: String quartet in A minor, op. 132 (the London String 
Quartet). There is little to choose between this record and the one 
last spoken of. Here also the playing is careful and the interpretation 
direct and unaffected. The volume of tone in the Dankgesang comes 
near to overloading, but otherwise the performance is an excellent one. 
It is the kind of record one would wish to have when studying a work 
of this nature that needs, above all, clear statement and faithful 
attention to detail. 

Mozart: String quartet in D major, K.575 (the Kolisch Quartet). 
One of the great assets of this set of players, as shown in this record, 
is their alert, clear rhythm. It may be that those who still like their 
Mozart kept ‘ pretty’ will feel that the Minuet is too strongly 
accented. This certainly is not playing of a kind suited to listeners 
for whom Mozart is a ‘ period’ composer. It is downright playing 
and frank, outspoken interpretation. It is noticeable that practically 
all through the work each of the four parts is given, as it were, an 
equal voice, as though it had been decided that each had good music 
to play and had a right to be heard. The effect is good. In the last 
movement there is an accompanying figure of quavers that might 
have been kept down so as to allow the first fiddle a little room to 
expand. Otherwise the performance is exhilarating. 


H.M.V. Mozart: String quintet in G minor, K.516 (the Pro Arte 
Quartet and Alfred Hobday). This splendid work is now to be heard 
in a performance worthy its fine qualities, than which little more 
need be said in praise. We have not come across other recordings 
of the G minor quintet, but if such exist they could hardly be more 
satisfying than this one. The balance between the instruments is 
exactly and easily held, the intonation is true throughout the whole 
work, rhythm is precise and elastic, pace seems always right. The 
gaiety of the last movement is especially delightful. 


Mozart: Pianoforte quartet in G minor, K.478 (members of the Pro 
Arte Quartet and Arthur Schnabel). Mozart comes off particularly 
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well this winter in the way of really first-rate recordings of chamber 
music. No less good than the record just mentioned is this one of 
the G minor pianoforte quartet. In this, too, the playing is of the kind 
that brings out the inherent vigour of the music, leaving the cbarin 
and grace of the writing to appear as an incidental adornment. That 
this manner of performance does leave room for those more delicate 
matters is made clear in the last movement of this record, where 


strength and sweetness are blended to perfection. 


Opera 


Cotumsta. Rossini: The Barber of Seville. Six records, sung in 
Italian, by a number of well-known singers accompanied by the Milan 
Symphony, with chorus from La Scala. The Overture is conducted 
by Sig. Lorenzo Molajoli. The performance is extremely capable. 
Most of the favourite excerpts are included. Mercedes Capsir gives 
a vivacious rendering of the Lesson Scene (using some Mozart Varia- 
tions for the inserted song). Borgioli, Stracciari, Bettoni, Baccaloni 
and Ferrari are effective in the proper Italian manner and make the 
music scintillate as it should. 

Stravinsky: Les Noces (Kate Winter, Linda Seymour, Parry Jones, 
Roy Henderson and chorus, with orchestra (percussion) conducted by 
the composer). Having followed this record a number of times with 
the full score, we can testify to its accuracy. That, at least, is the 
first thing that prospective buyers will want to be assured of. From 
that point of view the performance is astonishingly successful. The 
ensemble is one of great difficulty and the way in which this English 
team compass the business is extraordinarily good. We do not 
imagine that a better ensemble of the music could be obtained. The 
work is a stage spectacle with ballet, and thus it may be supposed 
that a record can give no more than half the total effect. However, 
the work is an important one (impressive, too), and one should be 
glad to have this opportunity to get down to it at one’s leisure with 
as many repetitions as need be. 


Verdi: Il Trovatore. And so back to what we know. These six 
records correspond as regards general lay-out with those of The Barber 
above. The performance is thoroughly good and the interpretation 
reliable in the Italian style. The set of records affords a useful way 
to get to know the main things in the opera. Principals and chorus 
from La Scala are the singers, Molajoli the conductor. 


H.M.V. Leoncavallo: I Pagliacci. Nine records, chiefly notable 
for the performance of Gigli who, possibly inevitably, shines out above 
all else. Admirers of that great voice will be well advised to indulge 
in this set of records which comprise the finest recordings of Gigli 
we remember. He is very well supported by Pacetti (especially good 
singing), Basiola, Nessi and Paci. Orchestra and chorus are from 
La Scala, conducted by Franco Ghione. The performance as a whole 
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is dramatically convincing and the final climax is amazingly thrilling, 
giving the impression of a real performance in full spate. 


Orchestral 


CotumBia. Bizet: Suite from‘ The fair maid of Perth ’ (the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham). It is 
pleasant to have a copy of this suave, unassuming music. It is not 
the best Bizet, but it should not be overlooked for it has some charming 
things in it. This performance is admirable in every detail. 


Haydn: The ‘ Farewell’ Symphony (the London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Henry Wood). Careful, attentive playing, 
which results in a highly satisfactory rendering. Details are touched 
in with a right emphasis and there is not an undue amount of dwelling 
over trifles. The string tone comes through with good colour and 


body. 

Meyerbeer: Coronation from ‘ Le prophéte’ (Bournemouth Muni- 
cipal Orchestra conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey). A sound, lively per- 
formance. It was perhaps not fair on this tinsel music to back the 
record with Handel's ‘ Largo.’ There is just sufficient resemblance 
between his grand style and the opening of this pompous Meyerbeer 
March to make their confrontation a sad occurrence for the Frenchman. 


Meytuss: Dnieprostroi (Dnieper Water Power Station) from the 
Second Descriptive Suite. 


Mossolow: Steel Foundry from the Symphony of Machines, 


Schostakowitsch: Russian Dance and Polka from the ballet ‘ The 
Age of Gold.’ These three records of music from the U.S.8.R. are 
layed by a French orchestra (playing in Leningrad) conducted by 
Salus Ehrlich. How far they are representative of modern Russian 
music we cannot say. The first two are descriptive pieces, so near 
the real thing that one would almost rather have it than the music. 
Such cleverness is wonderful and, as expended here, very wasteful. 
The Schostakovitsch pieces are at least music, silly enough (are the 
Russians going through a café concert era, similar to that from which 
the French are just escaping ?), but quite legitimate fooling. 


Offenbach: Overture to ‘ Orpheus in the underworld ’ (the Bourne- 
mouth Municipal Orchestra conducted as above). A sound specimen 
of the kind of lively performance that suits music of this character. 

H.M.V. Bach (arranged by Stowkoski): Choral prelude, ‘ Nun 
komm, der Heiden Heiland ’ (the label appears to be in the wrong), 
and Komm, siisser Tod ‘ from the Geistesiinge ’ (by which presumably 
is meant Schmelli’s Musikalisches Gesang-Buch, in which alone this 
melody is to be found). The performance by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Stokowski is excellent. The orchestral arrangement does not 
add to our enjoyment of the two movements. 


Beethoven: The Fifth Symphony (the L.P.O. conducted by Serge 
Koussevitsky). This seems to us to be the finest recording of this 
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particular symphony to date. The reading has breadth and dignity 
in the slower movements, grace and verve in the quicker. The playing 
is consistently good. Whatever there may be in the conductor's 
reading of the score that is at all questionable (a very slight air of 
pomposity, for instance, in the opening of the last movement), such 
details, all of them small, are felt to be due not to wilfulness but to 
too great eagerness to make a legitimate point clear to the multitude. 
Unfortunately, in that multitude there is sure to be one hearer who 


won't stand being shouted at. 


Brahms: The Second Symphony (the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Bruno Walter). There is no attempt here to drive home 
a lesson. All is put as it should be, which is neither louder nor softer, 
faster nor slower than it must be if it is to tell. The playing is in 
every way admirable. A device called ‘ fading ’ is used in this record, 
as far as we can gather for the first time in gramophone recording. 
It is not particularly successful at present, but we imagine the idea 
to be not yet thoroughly explored. 


Debussy: La Mer (L’orchestre de la société des concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris conducted by Piero Coppola). However much we 
may have wished to have a record of this work, it has been difficult 
to imagine a really successful one. La Mer is a tetchy piece of writing 
to get clear in performance. It is extremely detailed and the danger 
is two-fold: that it will get on the one hand too much care expended 
on it by the conductor and so become flashy and disconnected, or on 
the other hand that it will get insufficient care and become muddy and 
monotonous. A good performance is always something of a miracle, 
and now we can each have a private miracle of our own. For this 
record is excellent, both in interpretation and playing. We recommend 
it to those who know their Debussy and suggest it for those who don’t. 


Richard Strauss: Burleske (Elly Ney, pianist, with the Berlin State 


Opera Orchestra conducted by W. van Hoogstraten). A sound piece 
of work on all sides. Even if you think the music dull the performance 


will not be to blame. 


Wagner: Excerpts from Act 3, Parsifal’ (the Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Stokowski). This is called a ‘ Symphonic 
Synthesis.’ The French have another name for that sort of thing. 


Scorr Gopparp. 
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ENIGMA” VARIATIONS 


“Elgar's ‘Enigma’ Variations took the 
place of a symphony in the programme of the 
Scottish Orchestra concert on Nov. 17th. As 
everyone knows, the word ‘enigma’ is justified 
by the fact that there is another and larger theme 
behind the actual Elgar theme and some of its 
variations, and that Elgar never divulged the 
name of this mysterious and unheard attendant. 


Probably some of the audience on Saturday 
remembered the very interesting article on 
this enigma which appeared in the July 
number of ‘ Music and Letters,’ and perhaps gave 
some of their attention during the performance 
to experimenting with the suggestion there 
advanced.—Glasgow Herald. 
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HILL BOW 


is within the reach of most 
players for, unlike a good 


instrument, it is obtainable 
at from 2 to 6 guineas. 


Messrs. W. E. HILL & SONS, 
of 140, New Bond Street, London, W.1!, Violin and 
Bow Makers to H.M. the King, are the makers of these 
Bows, which are now being used by the World's greatest 
players, who realise that a fine bow is as indispensable as 
a good instrument. 
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